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was near arousing a second storm on the subject of 
light railways. Sir WitLIam Harcourt, however—no 
Sa Patient, GENERALLY improved tone was seen | doubt inwardly chuckling—came to his tetchy col- 


in both Houses of Parliament on 
Friday week, the Opposition settling down to oppose 
in a businesslike manner. In the Upper House Lord 
LONDONDERRY raised the question of Mr. Justice 
O’BRIEN’s remarks, and brought up Lord Acron in 
the same unlucky vein of debating-society smartness 
which he has displayed since the duties and dignities 
of a Lord-in-Waiting brought him out of the more 
congenial atmosphere of the library. He, it seems, 
“ could not understand ” Mr. Justice O’Brien, and par- 
ticularly sneered at the suggestion of a change of venue 
as a remedy for the refusal of justice. What followed, 
however, seems to have convinced his own chiefs that 
the failure to understand, even of a Lord-in- Waiting who 
is probably the greatest authority living on NiccoLd 
MACHIAVELLI, does not quite counterbalance Mr. Justice 
O'Brien's legal authority and actual observation, the 
twenty years’ resident experience of Lord INcuiqurn, and 
the Vice-regal expertise of Lord LoNpoNDERRY and Lord 
CowPer. So first Lord Spencer and then Lord Kin- 
BERLEY got up and explained Lord ACTON away as well 
as they could. The morning sitting of the Lower House 
was given to Supply, and the evening to the Railway 
Rates question. On the latter Mr. MunDELLA lowered 
his tone a little, and Sir ALBERT RoLLit's resolution of 
censure on the railway Companies was passed in a 
modified form, practically demanding no more than the 
Companies are already doing. The morning sitting had 
been much more interesting. The SpEaKER, interrogated 
on the subject of the dispute in Committee the night 
before, answered in the best diplomatic manner, 
absolutely refusing to regard himself as a Court 
of Appeal from the Chairman, and upholding in the 
most unhesitating manner the latter’s right to dis- 
pose of any such question by ruling; but hinting 
that Supplementary Estimates might involve questions 
which justified recurrence to the policy of the original 
vote. This, it may be observed, was exactly what Mr. 
MELLOr’s ruling, if taken as hard and fast, would have 
prevented. Information of interest was elicited (in the 


first case with some difficulty) on the subject of light- 
house communication and of the National Portrait 
Gallery, and then Mr. Mortey’s unlucky petulance 


league’s rescue, and, once more putting on the now 
usual robe of the father, stilled the tumult. It is 
almost a pity that Sir WILLIAM does not bring down 
his actual Chancellor of the Exchequer’s gown for these 
frequent occasions. It is a very pretty frock, and 
quite suitable to a vir pietate gravis. 

Expectations of a lively sitting in the House of 
Commons on Monday had been aroused by a letter 
in the Times of that morning from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
exposing a fresh trick of what will possibly go down 
to posterity as “The Skittlesharp Administration.” 
Very late on Friday night Sir WiLL1am Harcourt, it 
seems, kad smuggled in a notice of motion to suspend 
the midnight rule on Monday, in the evident hope 
that members would stay away under the expecta- 
tion of ordinary routine only, that so he might 
give another little shove to business generally, and 
clear the way for huddling in the Hocus-Pocus Bill. 
But, treacherous as is all expectation, there is no 
expectation so treacherous as that of a Parliamentary 
“row.” When the House met, Sir Harcourt, 
prepared for the storm by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S letter, 
bent to it with extreme adroitness, and promised 
that one vote, one little vote, would do, and that no- 
thing unprecedented was meant. Mr. BaLrour and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN were placable, but a certain number 
of private members insisted on a division, in which a 
Government majority of 158 could not be considered 
surprising. Then Sir Joun Gorst moved that nobody 
in Her Majesty’s dockyards should have “ wages in- 
“ sufficient for a maintenance ”—the kind of proposition 
which everybody agrees to in general with or without 
reservations in particular. Various minor matters were 
next discussed, and at last the Government, outdoing 
even its own promised moderation, was content with 
going into Committee and reporting progress. So that 
the rule was actually suspended till not quite one 
o'clock. The Peers had had routine business only. 

On Tuesday the Lorp CHANCELLOR brought into the 
House of Lords a Law of Inheritance Amendment Bill, 
for the purpose of slaying that Fee-fo-fum of Radicals, 
the wicked Giant Primogeniture. Lord HerscHELL’s 
argument was not very creditable to his logical faculties ; 
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for he pleaded that, if his Bill passed, everybody would 
be as well able to leave his land to his eldest son if he 
liked as at present. And, if the Bill does not pass, will 
not everybody be as well able not to leave it to his 
eldest son if he likes as at present? The Bill was 
thrown out by 61 to 56. At the morning sitting of 
the Commons the Navy Estimates came on, and Sir 
UGurrep Kay-SHuTTLEWORTH explained them. After 
some discussion, Mr. BaLrour offered to allow the vote 
for men to pass, but postponed that for money. This 
was not accepted, and Mr. PavuL moved the Closure. 
Mr. PavL is a young member; he made an excellent 
maiden speech in a very bad cause; and, being a man 
of no small brains, he is naturally looked to with hope 
by the Gladstonian party in its present woful dearth 
of that sometimes useful commodity. But he should 
remember some excellent advice of Mr. WoopHOUSsE’s 
in a great work which we are sure he knows. 
“ Young ladies,” said the father of Emma, “ must 
“be careful. Young ladies are delicate plants. 
“They should take the very greatest care of their 
“health and complexion.” Now substitute ‘mem- 
“* bers” for “ladies,” and consider the result of this 
action of Mr. Paut’s. It was that the Government got 
exactly what Mr. BaLrour offered them, and no more ; 
while it seemed not improbable to good judges that, if 
less recalcitrance had been shown, they would have got 
both men and money. This is not quite taking care 
of your Parliamentary health and complexion. At 
the evening sitting pleuro-pneumonia was the theme, 
and, after a respectable debate, a resolution of Mr. 
MacarkTNEyY’s for indiscriminate slaughter of imported 
cattle, at the wharf, was rejected by 186 to 151, with 
much cross voting. 


The political interest of Wednesday lay on the other 
side of St. James’s Park from the House of Commons ; 
and, though the Rating of Machinery Bill was debated 
with all due decency and order, and nearly two-thirds 
of the House assembled to vote on the second reading 
(which was carried by 287 to 134), there was little 
vigour in the proceedings. The division was in no 
sense a party one, Mr. GERALD BaLrour seconding the 
Bill, and Sir RicnarD PaGET moving its rejection, 
while Tories, Gladstonians, and Liberals, Ministers 
and ex-Ministers, were impartially scattered over both 
lobbies. 

Lord HERsCHELL must have experienced the usual 
fearful looking-forward of the conscious evildoer during 
his few months of wild career as bench-packer at the 
bidding of his party. The hour came partially in the 
House of Lords on Thursday. It was short, but sharp ; 
for Lord SaLissury, who does not often interfere in 
such matters, took a hand, and Lord HERSCHELL seems 
not to have felt comfortable. (1) He had been grievously 
misrepresented ; (2) he thought county magis- 
trates should be selected without reference to 
their political opinions; and (3) he thought there 
was a feeling in the counties against the pre- 
ponderance of Tory and Liberal-Unionist magis- 
trates. How do (2) and (3) agree together, and with 
his practice? In the Commons, the egregious Mr. 
PICKERSGILL, who wished to mortgage a future rail- 
way to the County Council, was exhorted by Mr. 
MELLOR, Mr. MUNDELLA, and even Mr. STaNnsFELD, and 
suppressed by 242to129. Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply to 
questions, admitted that the Hocus Pocus Bill could 
not come on before next Thursday, but was gravely 
minatory about Saturday sittings, Easter Holidays, &c. 
His tone, indeed, was so dictatorial and unconciliatory 
that it stirred up revolt; and, though the immediate 
chiefs of the Opposition did not vote, a division was taken 
against suspending the rule for the sake of the Army 
Estimates ; and another, later, on the adjournment of 
the debate on Lord Wo.Lmer’s motion criticizing the 
administration of the War Office. The Government 


obtained, of course, majorities in each case ; but, as on 
the Navy Estimates, their real advantage was nél. And 
it must be a matter of amazement that they should 
allow Mr. GLADSTONE’s monomania of hurry to thrust 
them into such false positions. The discussion on 
Lord WOLMER’s motion ought to have been, and in- 
deed was, valuable ; but it deserved to be carried on m 
circumstances more conducive to coolness. 


Politics out of Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. AsQUuITH received, 

Parliament. yesterday week, deputations from colliers 
and others on the subject of the Eight Hours Day— 
deputations agreeing not with one another, which fact 
the Prime MINISTER did not fail to point out. 

The result of the Grimsby election was the heaviest 
blow received by Gladstonians for some time. It 
was their seat, and they were confident of holding it, 
especially after that very remarkable Unionist, Sir 
EpwarD WaArKIN, had taken the side of Mr. Broap- 
HuRST. Unluckily, the electors of Grimsby attended 
to Sir Epwarp in a manner worthy of BaLaam the son 
of Beor. He bade them do for Mr. BroapHuRsT what 
they did for Mr. Josse; and they, inconstant as the 
sea from which their profits rise, gave Mr. HENEAGE 
rather more votes than they had previously given Mr. 
JossE, and Mr. Broapuurst rather fewer than they had 
previously given Mr. HeneaGe. In other words, the 
Unionist candidate walked in, on a very large poll, 
by all but a thousand majority. Which let Banff-. 
shire, a fishing community too in part, note and imitate. 
An ingenious amateur Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
which we comment on elsewhere, was published on 
Tuesday as the work of the great Mr. GEE, and a meet- 
ing of licensed victuallers had been held on the Liquor 
Bill, in which epithets strong and plenty, but not sweet, 
were lavished on Sir WILLIAM Harcourt. 

On Wednesday morning Separatists were very sore 
over the defeat of Mr. Broapuurst (who, by the way, was 
said to have been silly enough to refuse to shake hands 
with his opponent), and apparently began to entertain 
some doubts whether further examination of the Dis- 
ruption-or-Deadlock Bill was doing their cause good. 
The Halifax re-count had not affected the result. 

The event of Wednesday was the Tory meeting at 
the Carlton, of which, as usual, there were no formal 
reports. It was, however, understood that Lord Sanis- 
BURY recommended a thoroughly fighting attitude, 
and threw the necessary cold water on the ridiculous 
notion of meeting the Home Rule Bill with anything 
but the direct negative ; that Mr. BaLrour and Sir 
W. Hart Dyke gently reproved the practice of irre- 
sponsible division-forcing; and that Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL, being called upon, made a “thorough” 
little speech, professing complete loyalty to the party 
leaders, and promising to do his best. And so the 
meeting broke up in most admired order. In the 
evening Mr. Batrour attended a dinner to the 
“ Middlesex Seven,” and spoke of the Bill in a very 
unfeeling manner, A dinner was also given to Mr. 
MipDLETON, the chief Tory agent. Meanwhile Lord! 
Ripon was addressing the University Liberal Club at 
Cambridge. A few days ago this noble person was sent 
to Oxford, the double expedition being to us, we own, 
a little inscrutable. Do the leaders of the Gladstonian 
party think to attract ardent youth by suggesting to 
them that, with sufficient fidelity to Gladstonian prin- 
ciples, they may, at an advanced period in life, be 
in intellectual qualities even as Lord Ripon? These 
things must be an allegory. 

It was announced on Thursday that Mr. GLADSTONE 
would refuse to receive the very important Irish depu- 
tation which was on its way to ask him for information 
on the commercial aspect of the Home Rule Bill—an 
excellent sign. The Duke of DevonsHiRE made a 


capital speech on the Bill at Bradford on Thursday. 
The Report of the Eviction Commission was laid on 
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the table on that day, and abstracts of its contents 
(which appear-to be directed to “reinstatement” at 
any price) have been given; but we suspend criticism 
till we have the full text. It was: announced that Mr. 
MakK Beauroy, the Gladstonian member for Kenning- 
ton, has determined to resign or vote against the Local 
Veto Bill. 

The Irish Loyalists at the end of last week 

were making active work in resisting the 
Disruption-or-Deadlock Bill. At Limerick on Friday 
week Mr. Justice Ginson commented most severely on 
the conduct of a jury and of juries generally in that 
county. At Tralee on Monday the golden times of 
good Home-Rule ALRascuID were anticipated or recalled 
by some free shooting in the board-room of the Town 
Commissioners between a town clerk and a rate col- 
lector. For the Irish sunburst rises (as a Hibernian 
meteor should) in the West, and the manners of the 
great Republic are justly copied under its mild rays. 
An Anti-Parnellite Convention was held at Dublin 
on Wednesday to welcome the Home Rule Bill, subject 
to “large financial amendment.” A Parnellite Con- 
vention followed later; when even more extensive 
disagreement with the Bill was naturally shown. 


Foreign and Mr. CLEVELAND was “ inaugurated” as 
Colonial Affairs. President last Saturday at Washington in 
bad weather. There was news of “all well” from 
Uganda, and rumour of fighting between the French 
and the Moors on the frontiers of Morocco. 

The most important incident in the news of Monday 
night and Tuesday morning was the death of the Sultan 
of ZanzigaR. Sir GERALD is, of course, absent 
on duty; but his locum tenens, Mr. RENNELL Ropp, 
was equal to the occasion, and the bluejackets of the 
Blanche and the Philomel regulated the situation till 
the proper member of the SuLtTan’s family was pro- 
claimed. It was towjours Panama in the French 
Chaiaber ; but the Press Bill and the Foreign Sove- 
reigns and Ambassadors Bill also received attention, 
and the Government had good majorities. A screw 
aviso, the Labourdonnais, had been lost off Mada- 
gascar. Herr von STerHaNn, that German Perpetual 
Postmaster-General, uttered in the Reichstag a hope, 
more pious (and perhaps more prudent) than polite, that 
“the German Civil Service would never fall into the 
condition of”—our own. Sacasta had secured 
a large Liberal majority at the Spanish elections for 
‘the Cortes ; but this success was somewhat dashed by 
the return of six Republicans to two Ministerialists at 
Madrid. 

News from abroad on Wednesday morning was slight. 
There had been “ scenes” in the Hungarian Diet ; the 
Indian Jury Commission had met; the Afrikander 
Bund had passed a resolution approving internal free- 
trade in South Africa, and so forth. 

On Thursday morning there was more satisfactory 
intelligence from the Uganda expedition. (By the 
way, a good story has been told in connexion with the 
Banff election. Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN, the Sepa- 
ratist candidate, has been an Indian Civilian for many 
years. He denounced the occupation of Uganda, and 
pleaded for allowing “ black men” to manage their own 
business as well as white. Whereupon arose a Banff 
heckler, and requested to be informed ‘“ Hoo aboot 
** India?” to which Sir WILLIAM appears to have had 
nothing to remark to the purpose.) The trial proper of 
the Panama defendants had begun, and M. CHar.es 
dE Lessers—feeling, no doubt, tnat his back is at the 
wall—was adopting a decidedly aggressive style of 
defence, and making assertions about MM. CLEMENCEAU 
and DE Freycinet which will give these politicians 
“thread to retwist.” The German Government had 
met with a nasty check in the rejection by the Reichs- 
tag of a very important part of their Naval Estimates, 
including the whole of the vete for new ships. Civil 


marriage, the most oppressive and least reasonable of 
“* Liberal ” fads, was stirring up strife in both Hungary 
and Italy. 

Even odder things were reported of the Panama 
trial yesterday morning. President CLEVELAND had 
been moderating proceedings as to the annexation of 
Hawaii, and in Hawaii itself it was not improbable 
that trouble might arise. 


TheLaw The everlasting Savernake case was once 

Courts. more before Mr. Justice STiRLING in the 
Chancery Division this day week on a question of 
jointures. A new trial was refused on Tuesday in 
the singular case of libel on a Hampton hotelkeeper 
which was decided not long ago. At Hampton also an 
inquest of a rather unsatisfactory character was held 
on the same day on the body of Police-Inspector 
Dixon, whose body had been found in the river under 
circumstances strongly suggestive of violence, but as 
yet unexplained. Mr. Backert, formerly a salaried 
“ unemployed,” became an unsalaried employed in HER 
Majesty's prisons for three months, in consequence of 
having carried on the war against capital in a manner 
which the brutal bourgeois law calls “ obtaining goods 
“on false pretences.” Certain much-discussed 
“ medical batteries” were again before the Courts this 
week, and the proprietors of the Electrical Review 
recovered 1,000]. damages for an alleged libel by the 
proprietors of the batteries. Lord Justice Smita 
gave judgment for the College of Physicians in the 
dispute between that body and the Medical Council as 
to the right of the College to grant degrees in surgery. 
Mr. HENDERSON, a member of the Pure and Pro- 
gressive majority of the London County Council, was 
sentenced on Thursday to four months’ hard labour for 
practising the confidence trick in a place, and ona 
person, somewhat novel in the history even of that. 
performance, but less suggestive of purity than of 
progress. 


On Tuesday the London County Council 
“ar had a | to be offended, because the 
Council. (Government asked it whether Sir THomas 
Farrer had its confidence in the matter of grabbing 
the City, instead of allowing it to elect one of its choice 
spirits at pleasure. Lord RosEsery, however, ex- 
plained the facts in a popular style suited to the com- 
prehension of the majority, and Sir Tuomas was formally 
invested with their confidence. 


The twentieth match at Rugby football 
Sport, between England and Scotland came off last 
Saturday at Leeds, and Scotland was victorious ; but 
both teams had been previously beaten by Wales. 
The University crews by the end of last week had 
begun doing the whole course at Putney with 
fair promise, though somewhat distressfully, as not 
yet quite trained. Both crews have improved 
greatly since ; indeed, the principal danger of Oxford 
seems to arise from the distance of the race. 
At the Oxford University sports a wide jump, 
equalling the highest recorded—23 ft. 6} in.—was 
made by Mr. Fry, of Wadham. A record was also 
made at Cambridge in the mile which was run by Mr. 
Lutyens, of Sidney Sussex, in 4 min. 21 sec., while a 
third, as far as Cambridge was concerned, was made 
there by Mr. Horan, of Trinity Hall, in the three miles 
on Monday. As there were several other good per- 
formances at both meetings, the Inter-University sports 
this year ought to be interesting. Cambridge beat 
Oxford at golf on Wednesday by the large number of 
thirty-two holes. Correspondence was published on 
Thursday containing the acceptance by the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club of the challenge of Mr. R. P. 
CaRROLL, an American gentleman, who proposes to 
come over with an eighty-four-foot cutter and race in 
English waters, : 
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The Prince or Wates last Saturday 
peace opened the Central Free Library for Lam- 
beth, one of Mr. Henry Tatr’s gifts to the public. 
On the same day a farewell banquet was given at the 
Mansion House to M. WappinGToN, who spoke conve- 
nablement, as might have been expected.——A land- 
slip at Sandgate was attributed by most to the recent 
heavy rains, and by Mr. Mark JupGE to the blowing 
up of the Benvenue. It damaged nearly five hundred 
houses, and inflicted severe loss in money, though 
happily none in life, on that usually placid little 
watering-place. Help is needed, and should be forth- 
coming.—Some interesting recommendations were 
made in a Report on the Ordnance Surveys, issued on 
Monday, the most important and the best being the 
adoption of a regular fifteen-year period of revision. 


Another heavy loss—the heaviest possible 
Obituary: after M. Renan’s—fell upon French litera- 
ture last Sunday by the death of M. Taine. We 
speak of him elsewhere at length; it is enough to say 
here that for force, if not for grace, for grasp, if not for 
skill, neither France nor Europe has recently had any 
critic of letters, of philosophy, and, most of all, of 
history and politics, who equalled him. His weakness 
derived from his country’s ruling passion for system, 
for deduction, for trying to work at the type-product 
instead of accepting the individual entity. But in 
letters he produced perhaps the most striking, if not 
exactly the most faithful, study of an alien literature on 
the large scale that is to be found anywhere, and in 
political history he smashed once for all the idea of the 
French Revolution as anything but a curse to man- 
kind. Colonel LaBALMONDIERE was known for very 
many years as one of the chiefs of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, from which position he retired about a 
decade ago. 


Books The The Irish Unionist Alliance has issued some 
Theutre, &c. yseful—we might almost say invaluable— 
Notes on the Bill, which are to be continued weekly, 
so as to furnish a brief for Unionist speakers. A 
farcical-romantic play by Mr. Pinero, The Amazons, 
was produced at the Court on Tuesday night with 
qualified success. 


THE DUTY OF THE OPPOSITION. 


HERE is, doubtless, not much profit in speculating 
onthe motives by which the Government have been 
actuated in endeavouring to force on the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill before the Easter recess, Pro- 
bably enough their motives were various. Variety is the 
most conspicuous feature of the Ministerial majority, 
and Mr. GLADSTONE may very well have had as many 
reasons for attempting to rush the measure through 
its next important stage as he has incoherent and 
mutually jealous groups of Parliamentary followers. 
The general and not unnatural impression among 
Unionists is, that he has forced on the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill in order to obtain the formal 
assent of the House of Commons to its so-called 
“ principle” before its opponents get the opportunity 
of exposing its enormities to popular audiences from 
the platform. It is assumed that he attaches import- 
ance to this advantage, and believes that the Unionist 
attack on his proposals will be more or less weakened 
in public estimation by the fact that his majority 
have accepted them. It may be so in fact, or it may 
be that he thinks so; the question is hardly worth con- 
sidering. There is enough in the Parliamentary situa- 
tion itself to account for his tactics ; and, indeed, it is 
a mere waste of time to speculate upon the reasons of 
his assumed choice of procedure in a matter in which 


he may not have been free tochoose. For aught we cam 
tell, the pressing forward of the Bill to a second reading 
before Easter may have been a no less peremptory con- 
dition imposed upon him by his Irish masters than its 
introduction itself. The point we desire to press is 
that the precise line which he has taken is not of such 
extreme concern. to Unionists as is generally assumed. 
Whether the next stage of the Bill be taken before 
Easter or after it, there is little probability that any 
action taken by its opponents in the country would 
prevent the Ministerialists from carrying the second 
reading. In neither case would there be time or means. 
to defeat the measure in this way; and for effectually 
combating it ina more hopeful way there isa sufficiency 
of both. It is, of course, quite possible that a Bill so. 
badly built and unseaworthy may founder in Com- 
mittee. So much the better if it does; but on that 
contingency no calculations should be founded. Were 
it ever so probable, it would still be the wiser course 
for Unionists to proceed for the present upon the 
assumption that the Bill will pass the Commons, and 
to direct their undivided etforts to preparing the 
public mind to witness—and to approve—its inevitable 
rejection by the House of Lords. 


So much for the work which lies before the Unionist 
party outside Parliament. It is a work, we quite 
admit, of the highest importance, and must be prose- 
cuted with unremitting vigour, not only during the 
Easter and Whitsunstide recesses, but in every spare 
moment which Unionists can snatch from their Parlia- 
mentary duties. But what to us seems even more 
to need insisting upon is that these duties them- 
selves be rightly understood and efficiently performed 
One of those first steps which are half the journey has 
already, we rejoice to see, been taken at the meeting 
of the Conservative party on Wednesday last. It 
was none too soon, when “ thoughtful” members of 
the Opposition were beginning to recommend the 
plan of meeting the motion to read this product of 
criminal lunacy a second time, with a “ statesmanlike ” 
amendment, reciting the willingness of the Unionist 
party to promote the welfare of the Irish people by 
any other methods than those of the criminal lunatic. 
There is no more painful proof of the general political 
flabbiness of the day than the increasing prevalence of 
that type of politician who can never bring himself to 
condemn even the most fatuous folly and the starkest 
insanity in legislative proposals without a nervous 
protest against being supposed to hold that all legisla- 
tion is foolish and insane. “ That this House, while 
* sensible of the burdens imposed upon the taxpayer 
“by the fixed charges on the revenue, and desirous of 
“ relieving them by any legitimate means, is not pre- 
“ pared to accept a measure having for its principle 
“ the repudiation of the National Debt.” Is that Sir 
Henry Howortn’s idea of the proper form of motion 
with which to meet a measure of the description sup- 
posed? And if not, why not? How, to use his own 
phrase, would he bring himself to face those disappointed 
taxpayers who are not English fundholders “ with such 
“a depressing platform as non possumus”? How 
could he justify a blank refusal to lighten their burdens: 
by repudiation—a heartless negative, unaccompanied 
by any assurance that Parliament is “ willing to concede 
“ whatever is safe and prudent, and to oppose what is 
“unsafe and imprudent, and in doing so to ask for the 
‘“‘ support and confidence of the common sense of the 
“country?” The adoption of such a formula in the 
imagined case would undoubtedly be responded to by 
the common sense of the City in the form of a serious 
fall in Consols ; and a similar effect would be produced 
on the moral guarantees of the maintenance of the 
Union by meeting the Home Rule Bill with any 
amendment framed upon the principle of admitting 
that measure to be nothing worse than a mistaken 
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way of attempting to do something which ought to be 
done. It is surprising that any intelligent politician 
should fail to perceive how mischievous are the im- 
plications which would arise from treating Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s monstrosity as even entitled to have its 
merits thus compared with other and legitimate modes 
of legislating for Ireland. His London organ is again 
repeating his silly boast of seven years ago, that his 
scheme “ holds the field.” Of course it does. If an 
unqualified competitor forces his way into a public 
arena of any kind, he may for a time occupy precisely 
that position. The qualified competitors do not, that 
is to say, go in and compete with him ; they have him 
removed by the police. The Home Rule Bill should 
be left to “hold the field” until it can be kicked 
out of it. 


There is only one creditable, only one tolerable way 
of opposing the motion for the second reading, and it 
was indicated in decisive language, and with the hearty 
approval of his followers, by Lord Saispury at the 
Carlton Club. There was but the faintest dissent 
from his declaration that ‘“‘ nothing short of an emphatic 
“* protest ugainst the whole principle of the measure 
“‘ would satisfy the requirements of the occasion.” The 
“ positive platform” which Sir Henry HowortH so 
needlessly desiderates for the Conservative party will 
be far more conspicuously secured by the course which 
his leader recommends than by that which he was himself 
disposed to favour. His amendment, in common with 
the others which follow it on the paper, will be with- 
drawn, and on the division on the second reading, 
whether taken before or after the Easter recess, 
the negative of the motion will be supported by the 
whole strength of the Unionist party—among which we 
do not include, and, for our own part, never have in- 
cluded, Sir Epwarp Watkin. But for the rank and file 
of the Opposition this is but the beginning of their 
labours ; and by them there is much more to be done 
within the House of Commons than without. It is 
right, as we have said, that the principal speakers of the 
party should seize every opportunity, as Mr. BaLrour 
did, on the very evening of the Carlton Club meeting, 
of carrying on the outside war against the Bill. 
The Leader of the Opposition himself, Mr. GoscHen, 
and Lord RanpoLrH CauRcHILL are foremost among 
those on whom double duty will devolve ; and the now 
assured and warmly welcomed return of the last- 


' mentioned into line with his party will at once place 


the most effective of our popular orators at the service 
of the Unionist cause. But, as we have already said, 
the work of the Conservative linesman lies in the 
House and not outside it, and that public, which he 
cannot greatly move by his oratory, it is quite in his 
power to impress by his Parliamentary conduct. Let 
him set an example of discipline, patience, and punctu- 
ality — virtues which have not, up to the present, 
been uniformly displayed on the Opposition side. 


Let him never miss a division challenged by his’ 


leaders, nor ever press one in opposition to their wishes. 
There is not the slightest reason to fear that Mr. 
Ba.rour will let slip any promising opportunity of 
resisting the progress of the Bill; and it is most de- 
sirable that, at whatever point such resistance is 
resolved upon, it should be offered by an Opposition 
voting like one man. Above all is it necessary that 
that large, apathetic, and incurious public which holds 
the balance of parties in this country should be 
awakened to the supreme gravity of the present crisis, 
if it be only by observing that one of the two great 
parties in the State is fighting this Bill in the House 
of Commons as no Bill has ever been fought before. 


THE HOWE COURTS-MARTIAL 


sign Navy Estimates fortunately call for little 
notice. Fortunately, because if there had been 
anything particular to say, it would under the present 
dispensation too probably have been a complaint 
that the building vote had been rashly cut down. For 
reasons perhaps not wholly unconnected with the dis- 
tribution of dockyard seats, we have no such folly to 
comment upon. Ships are to be built to replace waste, 
and to keep pace with foreign Powers, which is well, 
and, what is perhaps even better, there is to be no 
change in the new and economical practice of building 
as quickly as possible. The naval question, which 
promises to provide matter of controversy for some time 
to come, is one not arising out of the strength of the 
navy or the value of ships and weapons. It is supplied 
by the Admiralty Minute on the Courts-martial which 
acquitted Captain Hastings and his navigating officer 
for stranding the Howe, and then acquitted Admiral 
Farrrax for putting the ship into a position in which 
she was in danger 


Many more questions are started or revived by this 
Minute than we can deal with here. But there is one 
which it may be found to have brought forward to the 
surprise both of the Admiralty and of the Service. We 
mean the question of the value of the whole system of 
naval courts-martial as at present conducted. The 
Captain and Staff Commander of the Howe were ac- 
quitted of all blame by the proper Court on the ground 
that the chart by which they had to navigate marked 
sufficient water at the place on which their vessel 
struck. The Admiralty, exercising its undoubted right 
of reviewing the findings of a court-martial, has com- 
mented on this finding in terms of great severity. It 
has declared that the excuse found for the stranding 
was insufficient, because, although the chart marked no 
danger in that spot, it did show obstacles to navigation 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and also because 
Captain HastrnGs allowed his ship to get out of her 
proper place carelessly. It follows, if the Admiralty is 
right, that one of two things must be true. Either the 
case against this officer was properly stated to the Court 
and properly supported or it was not. If it was, then 
the Court found against the weight of evidence, which 
would be good reason for ordering a new trial; or if 
that is impossible, then it inspires doubt as to the 
trustworthiness of this class of Court. Be it observed 
that this is not an antecedently absurd proposition. 
We do not deny for a moment that courts-martial 
consist, as Sir Grorrrey Hornsy says in his letter 
to the Times of March 7, of “ very competent and 
“ honourable men.” But they are the brother officers 
of the prisoner, some of them may have been tried 
on the same charge, all are liable to be in his posi- 
tion on a future occasion. It is no reflection on the 
honour of the officers composing such a Court to 
suppose that they may be influenced by natural 
feelings. Indeed, it is historically certain that the 
laxity of naval courts-martial did at one time provoke 
Parliament into passing the severe Act which left the 
judges of Admiral BynG no choice but to condemn him 
to death. But if the case against Captain HasTinas 
was not properly stated, then the prosecutor must have 
done his work in a very slovenly manner. The Court 
is not to blame, for it could only try the prisoner on 
the charge brought against him. And the Admiralty, 
which ought to have seen that the charge was properly 
formulated, is surely guilty of indecency when it con- 
demns Captain Hastines publicly, without a hearing— 
or at least without public hearing. We need hardly 
point out that as there have been complaints of the 
quality of the charts supplied to our ships by the 
Admiralty, the Department should be very careful to 
avoid the use of language which might justify the 
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suspicion that it is fighting its own battles. It would 
certainly appear that, when so much slovenliness may 
be shown as must on the Admiralty’s own statement 
have been shown somewhere in this case, a naval court- 
martial must be an unsatisfactory instrument for the 
discovery of the truth. 

It is probable that more advantage will be obtained 
by following out this line than by Parliamentary dis- 
cussion on points of seamanship and opinion on which 
the experts differ. Admiral of the Fleet Sir GEorrrey 
Horney has criticized the Admiralty Minute with 
vigour, because it condemns Captain Hastines for 
going so near rocks which were marked on the chart, 
and also because it agrees with the opinion of the 
Court-martial which censured Admiral Farrrax for 
entering Ferrol on a flowing tide. Sir GEorrREY is 
a very great authority, but he is also an officer of 
a naturally audacious temperament, and a lover of 
high speed. We suspect him of an inborn and, on 
the whole, admirable leaning to forgive much to those 
who run risks. But, after all, running a ship on 
shore is not in itself a proof that you are right. 
We agree with Admiral Hornpy that the Admiralty 
is not well advised in the tone of its Minute, and that 
it would be a pity to impose timidity on officers by a 
hard-and-fast rule. On the other hand, there have 
been too many strandings of late years. The Victoria, 
taken into a notoriously dangerous harbour for no suffi- 
cient purpose; the Sultan, taken to the five-fathom 
line of the Comoro Channel without necessity; the 
Warspite, taken out of a known safe course into unsur- 
veyed waters, apparently to see what would happen ; 
two cruisers run on the Great Skellig, from a mere 
wish to break a record—these things surely show that 
naval officers do not need to be encouraged to run risks, 
but the reverse. Sir Georrrey Hornsy is perfectly 
right in saying that we should do well to strengthen 
the hands of the hydrographer’s department. But till 
that is done it is better to keep to the safe road. The 
traveller who deliberately climbs over the palings of a 
path running through disused pits has nobody to 
blame but himself if he falls into one of them. 


NUTS v. BREAD. 


R. EMMET DENSMORE is the husband of Dr. 
HELEN Densmore, and Dr. HELEN DeNsMORE is 
the dedicatee of a volume (nearly) entitled How 
Nuture Cures, which, says the title-page, comprises “a 
“ New System of Hygiene,” and also The Nut-wral 
Food of Man, a work of which such of our readers as 
are blessed with good memories may preserve some re- 
collection. It was when we formerly commented upon 
it in the nature of a pamphlet; it is now “ Part III.” 
in a solid volume, published by Messrs. Swan 
SONNENSCHEIN & Co. And yet, alas! not all of it is so 
incorporated. No mention is now to be found of the 
“dear lady” whom the Drs. DensMoRE made—to her 
temporary benefit—the subject of experiments ever 
increasing in enthusiasm until they were brought to a 
close by her untimely decease. We regret her dis- 
appearance, for hers was a pleasant story. 

It is time to say, in case any one should have 
forgotten Nut-ural Food, that what it proves is 
that men ought not to eat bread, or anything 
resembling bread or of which you can make bread, and 
that they ought to live entirely upon nuts, or, failing 
nuts, such food as is most nuttish in its nature. 
“ Entirely ” is here written advisedly, for if you live 
only on nuts, which contain large quantities of water 
and of oil, you will never have occasion to drink any- 
thing. It must not be supposed that all food not going 
by the name of nuts is equally deleterious. It depends 
whether it is more like nuts or bread. Milk is nuts. It 


is “a product designed by nature as food, and abounds 
“not only with needed elements of nutrition ine 
“ italics] but with rich and appetizing flavors.” e 
Doctors DENSMORE are, of course, American citizens, and 
would not allow even their beloved nuts to have flavour.) 
Meat is nuts, at least to some extent, after it is cooked. 
“A mutton chop or piece of roast beef has under- 
“ gone in the process of cooking a remarkable change 
“from its raw state, and has approached in flavor 
“and consistency the nuts which, we maintain, are an 
“ essential portion of man’s natural food.” Fruit is 
also nuts, as is easily discovered by the application of 
the principles of logic to the proposition that nuts are 
fruit. But “vegetables” are bread, because grain is 
vegetables, and bread is made of grain. And “ cereals” 
are bread. 

The two new parts of the Densmore treatise go 
pretty far afield, and instruct us, in regard to many of 
the relations of life, ‘‘ how to get well” and “how to 
“keep well.” There is the question of exercise, for 
instance. Lawn-tennis is nuts. “ Roller-skating” is 
fairly good nuts, if you do not get ‘“ damaged by 
“ excess.” Bicycling is Brazil nuts (which are the best 
kind), and ‘‘incomparably superior” (for both sexes) 
to tricycling, which is hardly nuts at all. Rowing 
is bread. “ Horseback-riding” is too expensive “ for 
“the great army of workers,” and, from the tone of 
the Drs. DENsMoREs’ reference to it, we suspect it of 
being, at the best, toast. Swinging your arms apart, 
with both thumbs fast in an elastic ring. is a kind of 
little nuts, if you can’t get better, and Professor WRIGHT, 
of the New York University Medical College, derived 
much benefit from doing this in his carriage as he drove 
from one patient to another. Smoking tobacco, and 
drinking tea and coffee, are all bread of the deepest dye, 
and, indeed, drinking beer, wine, or chocolate is dis- 
tinctly farinaceous. If Dr. DENsMoRE and Dr. HELEN 
Densmore should wish to publish another book which 
shall be to this as this to the Nut-wral Food, that is a 
work in three volumes of which How Nature Cures 
shall be the last, we would respectfully suggest to them 
the extension of the Nuts-and-Bread distinction into 
the domains of morals, politics, art, and, perhaps, even 
literature—though in this last matter we should regard 
with some apprehension the discussion of the question 
whether serials are cereals. Meanwhile, we may 
observe, on our authors’ joint authority, that persons 
who really understand and act upon the proposition 
that no bread is very much better than any fraction of 
a loaf may reasonably hope to attain the age of a 
hundred and forty years or thereabouts. 


THE RAMPANT GEE. 


F there cannot be said to be much that is good 
about the Welsh Suspensory Bill itself, it has at 
any rate been the cause of good by stirring up opposi- 
tion and in other ways. The very weighty protest 
which the Duke of WestminsTeR and others have 
issued this week has been accompanied by suitable 
action on the part of Churchmen generally, and unless 
Gladstonian members of Parliament are all of the type 
of Mr. ALLAN, there is good hope that some conscious- 
ness of the disgraceful nature of the act they are asked 
to commit will be aroused in them. Meanwhile (quod 
minime reris) the great Mr. GEE of Denbigh (unless 
the scheme which has been put forth under his name, 
but with a coy hope that it “ will not be communicated 
“to the press,” is a forgery) has done a very good turn 
to the cause of honesty and decency by emitting a 
Disestablishment scheme of his own, all cut, and dried, 
and ready. 
The details of this scheme have appeared in many 
daily papers, and there is neither room nor need to set 
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them forth here in full. Besides, we understand that 
it is obtainable from the Church Defence Institution 
as a pamphlet, gratis. But we may select some of 
the choicer flowers, and arrange them delicately, witha 
little moss of comment, into a pleasing posy. It is 
unnecessary to say that Mr. GEE views the precedent 
of the Irish Church, except as far as spoliation goes, 
with horror. “No Church Body should be incorpo- 
“rated.” “The Principles of [Irish] Compensation 
** should not on any account be adopted.” Vested in- 
terests are to be recognized by granting pensions at 
the “Government” rate of one-sixtieth per year of 
service on the value of benefices, “deducting curates’ 
“ salaries, Agencies, Rates and Taxes, and all other 
“‘ expenses.” Palaces, parsonages, glebes, &c., may re- 
main in the possession of the actual “occupiers” if 
they continue to officiate; but at their death, in any 
case, these are to be sold, and the price credited to 
the “ Tithe Fund,” which, with the spoils of the 
Church generally, is to be applied by County or Parish 
Councils practically as they please. Churches are 
to be “ used by all denominations at funerals,” but 
may be retained for Church use by the congrega- 
tions for the performance of “ Protestant ” ceremonies 
only. If left unused or allowed to get out of repair, 
they are to lapse to the County Councils. Cathedrals 
ditto. Lay Impropriators to receive pensions for one 
life ; Colleges, &c, (this, it should be said, is a very 
important clause in Wales) for ten years; holders of 
Advowsons nothing at all. 

Such, barring details, is the scheme attributed to 
Mr. GEE, and described by him as universally satis- 
factory to his friends, except that some think it “too 
“ liberal.” We dare say they do; and, indeed, the 
authenticity of it may be said to be vouched for by its 
comparative moderation when one considers the frantic 
hatred and shameless greed which are the sole motives 
at the back of this Disestablishment movement. It 
will be a sore trial, no doubt, for the Reverend Evan 
Moreans of Bethel and the Reverend MorGan Evans 
of Bethesda, to see rector or vicar continuing to wallow 
in parsonage, and glebe, and “pension” even for a 
few years. But the scheme is all the more valuable 
for this. We shall take one or two points only. 
** Government scale ” is taken as the pension basis. But 
Government scale takes in the entire length of service, 
and is based on the: final, presumably highest, salary, 
without any deduction whatever. A man may enter a 
Government office at seventeen, and every year will 
count at the scale which he receives at fifty-seven, or 
later. Mr. Grr’s moderation promises the man who, 
after a long and expensive education and twelve or 
fifteen years’ service in curacies, has obtained a bene- 
fice of, say, 300/. a year (and that is high for a Welsh 
living), and has held it for a decade, ten-sixtieths of 
the value, after deducting the salary of the curate he 
has very likely kept, or helped to keep, and the 
rates, taxes, &c., which he has necessarily paid. Such 
a man might, at the age of fifty or so, get 4ol. a year, 
and would be lucky. Again, observe the Cathedral 
clause. Very large sums have been spent, especially on 
St. David’s and Llandaff, recently, and a Church left 
without funds could not possibly keep such buildings 
in repair. In that case they are to go to the County 
Councils; and to a certainty be desecrated. Again, 
the refusal of a legally incorporated “ Church body,” 
and the leaving it to the “ parish”—not even the 
“ congregation ”—-to decide whether the services are 
“ Provestant” or not, must result in, and is evidently 
intended to result in, a state of disintegration of the 
whole community. Indeed, we really do not see what 
is to prevent any parish with a chance majority of 
Nonconformists, which Mr. Gre and his friends could 
easily organize, from voting the services not Protestant, 
and annexing the buildings at once. 

It may be said that we are treating the scheme too 


seriously, and that Mr. GLADSTONE is not responsible 
for Mr. GEE. But we shall content ourselves with one 
slight and sufficient retort. Has Mr. GLapsTonE forced 
this movement on Mr. GEE, or Mr. GEE and his likes 
on Mr. GLapstoNE? Who has to be satisfied, Mr. GEE 
or Mr. Giapsrone, if Welsh votes are still to be 
forthcoming ? 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S SPEECH 


R. CLEVELAND has contrived to achieve the 
not difficult, but also not contemptible, feat of 
conferring a certain novelty on the ceremony of his 
assumption of office as President of the United States. 
The importance which is commonly attributed to the 
words of a politician in his position is due to the 
general habit of mankind of attributing significance to 
whatever is said on “a solemn and festive occasion.” 
It is hardly possible that a President should have any 
policy to announce which had not been made known in 
the course of his campaign. It is not more probable 
that he should have anything to say about the particular 
measures to be brought in during his Administration. 
In these circumstances the common resource of the 
President is to fall back on repetitions and common- 
places, mostly complimentary to the American people. 
Mr. CLEVELAND has so far departed from the ap- 
proved model that, though he did not fail to remind 
his hearers that they are a great people, he did not 
wholly crack them up accordingly. In a tone mere 
common with public speakers in England, where a cer- 
tain amount of croaking is always rather popular, than 
in the United States, he reminded his hearers that 
even the greatest people cannot “defy with impunity 
“ the inexorable laws of finance and trade.” He in- 
dicated with some precision in what respect these 
inexorable laws had been defied by the “ paternalism” 
of the late Republican rule. By this decidedly bar- 
barous, and not conspicuously necessary, word Mr. 
CLEVELAND would appear to mean government by 
wholesale bribery, administered in the form of 
Protection. He holds that its lesson ought to be 
unlearned, “and the better lesson taught, that 
“while the people should patriotically and cheer- 
“fully support their Government, its functions 
“do not include support of the people.” A nation 
which contrived at once to support and to be sup- 
ported by its Government would, indeed, achieve the 
feat, commonly supposed to be impossible for in- 
dividuals, of lifting itself off the ground by its middle. 
But, if Mr. CLEveLanp’s phrase smacks a little of the 
style of Sir BoyLe Rocue, his meaning is unimpeach- 
ably sound. It is only his intention to impress on his 
hearers that a whole people cannot be provided with 
pensions for war services out of its own resources by 
any system of finance hitherto invented. The scandal- 
ous use of this form of wholesale bribery by the Re- 
publicans has undoubtedly done much to bring about 
their late defeat ; but it was quite consistent with their 
general policy, which, under the pretence of protecting 
American industry, has really taxed the community 
for the benefit of classes, and of “ sickly ” undertakings. 
A particularly conspicuous example is the currency 
legislation, which for the benefit of the producers of 
silver has saddled the United States with a very serious 
burden, aud a very pressing danger. As Mr. CLEVELAND 
was in the vein to tell his countrymen in how many places 
their State is ailing, he could not want for examples ; 
and it is not to be denied that he ran over them very 
fairly, from the gambling spirit which delights in a 
scramble for spoils to the tendency to “expect from 
“ the operation of our Government ial and direct 
“ individual advantages,” which “stifles the spirit of 
“true Americanism, and stupefies every ennobling 
“ trait of American citizenship.” : 
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- These are brave words, even though too many of them 
end in “ism.” Mr, CLEVELAND has set himself no small 
task. We presume that by “ true Americanism” (in 
itself a foolish phrase enough) he means the honest ad- 
ministration and sound economical finance which the 
United States have hitherto failed to attain. It would 
certainly not be beyond the power of a resolute Presi- 
dent, supported by Congress, to carry out many, if not 
all, of the reforms which Mr. CLEVELAND indicates as 
necessary. To put a stop to the spoils system by esta- 
blishing a covenanted Civil Service, under the guarantee 
of a law which the Supreme Court could enforce, would 
be comparatively easy if the President and the Congress 
are in earnest. Currency reform is a more arduous 
matter, but not beyond the power of resolute men who 
can face an immediate difficulty. It is, as Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND is clearly aware, the rearrangement of the tariff 
which will be the most difficult piece of work his Govern- 
ment has to undertake, for it cannot possibly be carried 
through without injuring industries which have been 
fostered by Protection. ‘The PresipENT promises that 
there shall be nothing “vindictive” in the policy of 
the Democratic party—a formula which in practice 
might mean that very little will be done at all. But 
he also, and even more explicitly, promises that taxes 
shall in future only be raised for revenue purposes. It 
will be interesting to see how he endeavours to recon- 
cile these two engagements. 


THE BOON AND ITS ACCEPTANCE. 


N that present state of nervous irritability to which 
their daily utterances so curiously testify, the con- 
ductors of the Gladstonian press must have found 
certain contents of last Thursday’s newspapers very 
trying to deal with. To begin with, Mr. BaLrour had 
the night before been handling the question of Home 
Rule finance in a manner which makes the treatment 
of the same subject by Mr. Bake and Mr. Sexton 
at Dublin seem a little inadequate. And, consider- 
ing how wide a surface for attack their revered 
leader’s measure presents, the troubled Gladstonian 
has a right to consider it specially bad luck that one 
of the ablest' of Unionist critics should have hap- 
pened to light in his destructive fashion upon the very 
point in the crazy edifice—and at the very moment— 
at which its Irish defenders were laboriously, but quite 
unsuccessfully, endeavouring to fortify it. This, how- 
ever, is not the worst that the unhappy English advo- 
cate of the Home Rule Bill has had to put up with. 
The whole proceedings and tone of the Convention at 
which these Irish allies of his appeared last Wednesday 
in Dublin were enough to drive the wretched man to 
some artificial support for his spirits. Is this, he pro- 
bably asked himself, is this what the Anti-Parnellite 
calls backing of his friends? Is Mr. Sexton, or Mr. 
HEALy, or Mr. BLake—that colonial rocket, now in the 
second stage through which all rockets are by the 
hard decree of fate condemned to pass—are these 
usually impassioned orators under the impression that 
this is the sort of reception which Gladstonians ex- 
pected them to give to the great measure of construc- 
tive legislation? And, having vainly addressed this 
question to the void, he may perhaps turn again to the 
speech of the Chairman, Mr. Sexton, in the hope of 
discovering in it some traces of that patriotic exulta- 
tion over the full recognition of Irish claims which he 
had expected to find there. But, if so, he will only 
have to confess to himself, on a second reading of this 
remarkable discourse, that anything less like the proud 
bearing of the exultant patriot, or more like the uneasy 
manner of the cat on hot bricks, it would be difficult to 
imagine. 
“They had come,” Mr. Sexton said for self and 


colleagues, “to explain the Bill before the country.” 
He did not say to “bury” it, though, if he had, he 
might well have completed the quotation, for he cer- 
tainly had not come to praise it. They should approach 
the Bill “ not in the cold spirit of destructive criticism, 
“but in the cordial spirit of friendly and sincere 
“ advice.” Here is enthusiasm, indeed ; but there was 
‘* more where that-came from.” They did not wish 
“ to discover faults, but to remedy omissions, to repair 
“ defects, to constitute the Bill which the people of 
“ Great Britain as well as Ireland desired.” And 
having thus effusively welcomed the measure, Mr. 
Sexton devoted the whole of the rest of his speech to 
an anxious endeavour to convince his countrymen that 
the omissions and defects which had already been 
pointed out were either non-existent or really of no 
consequence, Having duly laboured to prove that 
Nationalists need not be afraid of the veto, or of the 
appeal to the Privy Council, or of the rule requiring the 
sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant to appropriations of 
money ; having striven to reassure Boards of Guardians 
as to the withdrawal of the Imperial grants by the 
delicious argument that the Irish Legislature would in 
future have full command of the fund out of which these 
grants are made; and having finally consoled the 
tenants who are to wait three years before despoiling 
their landlords with the remark that the victims would 
probably become “reasonable” in the interval, Mr. 
SEXTON gave way to Mr. Buake. And Mr. BLakE— 
having explained to his hearers that, although it did 
look as if a Home-ruled and Home-financed Ireland 
would become bankrupt if Irishmen reduced their con- 
sumption of whisky, yet that they would “either save 
“ or pay on something which would do them much 
“more good than drink,” and that it was far, far better 
for a nation to be temperate than solvent-—-was in his 
turn succeeded by a priest, who, coming from the 
diocese presided over by Dr. NuLty, volunteered the 
surely superfluous information that he was a “ subject ” 
of that “ illustrious and venerable” prelate, but threw 
no other light on the question. And then Mr. HEaLy 
was called for, and after Mr. Heaty Mr. DILLon 
took up the wondrous tale, but with no altera- 
tion in the note, which remained to the end the note 
of deprecation, of apology, of nervous appeal to dis- 
appointed patriotism to wait, to be patient, to trust to 
the Irish Parliamentary party to mould an at present 
quite unsatisfactory measure of Home Rule into a 
fairly acceptable shape. Yet this is the measure for 
the sake of which, and of its pretended adequacy 
to content the aspirations of Irish Nationalism, 
Mr. GLADsTONE proposes to revolutionize our entire 
administrative, Parliamentary, and financial system. 


BLUNDERS. 


all make, and we all meet with, many amusing 

literary blunders. The worst of it is that we 
readily forget them. Every one should keep a book of 
these delightful things, which please us with a sudden 
sense of superiority. Mr. WHEATLEY has published a 
volume on Literary Blunders (Stock), but most of 
the blunders are not literary. They are often school- 
boy errors, the frivolities of examinations, the mistakes 
of foreigners, or misprints. Among crag is knises 
—‘ Some swing on hooks, some run knises through 
“their hands,” said an article in the Edinburgh 
Review. Here every one would emend by knives or 
krisses—knives was the real reading In the Munastery 
Scorr wrote about “ nursing evil passions.” This was 
printed “morsing,” and the verb “to morse” was 
defended by writers in Notes and Queries. It has 
lately been pointed out that, in the Surgeon’s 
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Daughter, Scott is made to say that the ‘“ Natch 
“ girls” “ perfume their voluptuous Eastern domes,” 
whereas the real reading must be “perform their 
“voluptuous Eastern dances.” But we are not 
aware that the coquille has been corrected. In 
Pendennis a boy is said to excel in “running and 
“pumping.” This must mean “jumping,” though 
the actual competition would have its merits. There 
are no Ridings in Yorkshire, Triding is the 
right word; but there is a “World Riding” 
in Mr. Morais’s Heimskringla. Apron and adder 
should be napron (naperon) and nadder. There 
is a river Nadder in Wilts, whether named after 
the reptile or not we cannot say. Saints go very 
wrong; in Southern France, CENDRENSETTE (CINDERELLA) 
is canonized as Sainte Rosetre. We have all heard of 
“St. AMPULL,” in what Mr. WHEATLEY delicately calls 
“an important work on the history of England.” There 
was a blunder worth making, there was a window opened 
into a weltering chaos of general ignorance, for the 
sainte ampoule, the holy vial of consecrating oil, was 
intended. Through its virtue “the king held /es 
* estroilles,” which, apparently, means touched for les 
escroilles, the king’s evil. 

Mr. WaeatTLey hints that Scorr, who makes Davy 
Ramsay swear “by the bones of the immortal 
NaPlER,” may not have known what NaPier’s 
bones really were. Such a thought, as he admits, 
is “rank heresy,” and we think it may be dis- 
sipated by a passage in the Antiquary. When Mr. 
GLADSTONE said. that DanieL alone could walk safely 
in the fiery furnace, Mr. GLADSTONE “ put his foot 
“into it” deep; like the art critic of the Z'imes, 
when he called Susannah “the chaste maiden.” 
There was a great blunder years ago in the Reader, 
when a reviewer severely handled as new a preface 
to a work by Dr. Jounson which was Dr. JOHNSON’s 
own preface. He also erred who assailed some one for 
“ always quoting French critics,” when the work quoted 
was La Rocue’s text of Homer. Now La RocHe was 
not a Frenchman. The blunders of translators are 
endless ; we recently saw in a translation reference to 
coloured prints “after the picture by Epinpe.” Surely 
the original phrase was Epinal coloured prints. The 
emendation at least is plausible, like ‘‘ Amis is as good 
“as Amile” for ‘A miss is as good asa mile.” The 
emendations of proof-readers, often very acute, lead to 
many blunders. To render “the sticket minister” 
le ministre assassiné is so natural that we can hardly 
blame it. To turn PyTHaGoras into PETER GOWER is 
a very fine old English blunder, a credit to JOHN 
Le.tand. The boy did well who in Latin elegiacs took 
“Rose a nurse of ninety years” for “ Rose, a nurse 
“ of ninety years ”; also he who rendered 


Many a swarthy face was there and stern 
into 

Multa illic niyre facies, nigrantia terga. 
The ingenious absurdity of giving CINDERELLA a slipper 
of vair, not of verre, is refuted by PERRAULT'S first 
edition, where, of course, verre is printed. 

To most mistranslations we prefer nostri pugna- 
bant rari, “our men fought uncommon.” It is so 
idiomatic. In a work on Turanian Languages, pub- 
lished during the Crimean war, some one, probably 
Lord STRANGFORD, pointed out some delicious blunders, 
but the criticism is not accessible. A neat blunder 
was WILLIAM TayLor’s, who, in 1830, thought Walter 
Scott an assumed name, WILLIAM being the real name. 
This rose from another blunder. In some copies of 
Scotr’s translation of Gétz von Berlichingen the trans- 
lator’s name was accidentally misprinted ‘“ WILLIAM.” 
A learned German has lately catalogued King Solomon's 
Mines under Alitestamentliche Litteratur. Among 
odd errors, ¢ rrected as Errata, is Mr. Froupe’s making 
Queen ELIzaBETH say that an attempt had been made 


at ‘the honour” of Amy Rossart, where “ house ” 
the real word, The blunders of foreigners are A 
We much love the announcement in an Italian hotel’s 
wine-list of “ OLD Wuiskey Scorr” ; it sounds so home- 
like, as the petit nom of some eminent Borderer, 


THE GERMAN NAVY. 


HE rejection of the German Government's “ Naval 

“ Defence Act” by the Reichstag is undoubtedly 
a serious defeat for the German Government. In a 
country with a Parliamentary system it would entail 
the retirement of Count von Caprivi. Even in Ger- 
many it will weaken his influence, and it appears im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that the EmPERor’s 
advisers (or, as we, perhaps, ought to put it, the 
EmPekor and his advisers) showed want of tact when 
they subjected themselves to the chance of such a mis- 
fortune at this moment. The Army Bill, which has 
aroused the most lively opposition, is not yet out of 
the hands of the Committee. It is known that several 
of the many parties in the Reichstag are ill disposed to 
vote more money for the army; some because they 
wish to extort liberal concessions, and are unwilling to 
strengthen the hands of the Government ; some because 
times are hard, and fresh taxation grievous ; others, 
again, because they have party objects of their own to 
obtain. The great severity of the service, too, has 
become a subject of general complaint. It seems to 
argue very little judgment on the part of the Ministry 
that they have chosen this moment to come forward 
with a preliminary demand for money to be spent on 
a service which is for Germany of very subordinate 
interest. 

The Bill would probably in any case have been 
thrown out; but the Ministry helped to make its rejec- 
tion more certain by the inconsistency of their arguments 
in support of it. Admiral HoLLMaNn, the Minister 
for the Navy, represented that the grant asked for 
was intended merely to replace old ships, not to in- 
crease the naval forces. But Count von Caprivi had 
argued just before that it was necessary in order that 
Germany might have the means of protecting her 
exterior commerce. The members of the Reichstag 
must be well aware that the Empire can only do this 
by making very material additions to the fleet. The 
CHANCELLOR was well justified in ridiculing a motion 
made by some deputy who must be a person of a type 
not unknown to ourselves. He has moved that the 
Empire should endeavour to bring about an inter- 
national agreement to exempt private property from 
capture at sea. Count von Caprivi had no difficulty in 
disposing of this eminently foolish and sentimental pro- 
posal. But when he went on to argue that Germany 
must be prepared to keep its own ports open, and pro- 
tect her commerce at sea, he was going too far. Except 
in the very improbable case of a war with England, 
Germany could hardly find itself in a state of hostility 
with a Power which could blockade its ports, and yet 
be beyond the reach of attack by land. Its navy 
must, from the nature of things, be merely sub- 
ordinate and auxiliary. Until quite lately it has 
advanced no other claims. Admiral HOLLMANN is, if 
not actually the first, at least nearly the first, naval 
officer who has been Minister for his service. Until 
recently the head of the navy was a military officer. 
Since the accession of the present Emperor, and 
during the hot fit of colonial fever by which Germany 
was afflicted a short time ago, the navy was for a time 
very popular. But the hot fit has been followed by a 
very cold fit indeed, and the Reichstag is not in the 
humour to spend even a little money on ships, when it 
knows that it will be very soon called — to spend a 
great deal of money on soldiers, 
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The rejection of the Navy vote does not prove that 
the Army Bill will be treated in the same fashion. 
The strength of the army is a very vital matter to 
Germany. However much the deputies may grumble, 
and whatever efforts different sections of them may 
make to obtain concessions, it is probable that at the 
last moment the demands of the Government will be 
granted. The deputies, too, must know that on this 
point the Imperial Government will, and must, persist. 
If it is finally beaten, the unity and prestige of the 
Empire will suffer, even if no immediate external danger 
is incurred. In spite of the discontent of the Radicals, 
and the revival of particularist feelings in Southern 
Germany, it is more likely than not that a majority of 
deputies will shrink from going so far. But the navy is 
very much a superfluity and luxury for Germany. It 
is even something of a fad of the Emperor’s. If, then, 
the deputies have decided that the heavy sacrifices 
which they are called upon to make must be confined 
to the one thing necessary, we do not know that they 
are either unwise or unpatriotic. If their vote has 
damaged the Government either at home or abroad, the 
fault lies less with them than with the Ministers who 
chose this moment to make the request. 


THE PANAMA TRIAL. 


HE proceedings in the Panama case continue to 
prove rich in interest and diversion, though pos- 
sibly painful to severe professors of faith in Repub- 
lican forms of government. An affecting spectacle 
was presented by M. Bainavt, late Minister of Public 
Works, who humbly begged forgiveness of his out- 
raged country. If only he had confessed sooner, M. 
Bainaut’s mental distress had been less. As it was, 
his conscience had been sorely hurt by that one 
unfortunate lapse in the career of a hard-working 
and honourable official. Such was M. Bainaut’s self- 
portraiture. But the anguished penitent is described 
as a very cool hand when interrogated. All the Court 
wondered at M. Bainaut’s coolness and cynicism. And 
there is nothing surprising in their amazement. With 
the utmost calm M. Bainaut confessed that he had 
fingered the money in no other interest than his own. 
He had since thought of restoring this money, so pain- 
ful to M. Bainaut was the reflection that out of the 
pockets of the poor he had enriched himself. But 
restitution, he felt, could only have meant denouncing 
himself, which, of course, could serve no useful end, 
either to the Republic or the hard-worked official who 
slipped on the course of honour. So M. Bainavt pre- 
ferred to await developments—to be found out. As to 
M. Buonpin, who tempted M. Bainavt till he fell, he 
flatly denied the whole story of the two cheques and 
his own commission. The President pointed out that 
the first confession of the ex-Minister did not agree 
with the second on this matter. The discrepancy was 
explained by the humane M. Bainaut. He had heard 
the groans of M. BLOoNDIN in his cell, and was moved 
with pity. Afterwards, however, when in an unpleasant 
lace himself, he reflected that, if it had not been 
or the tempter, M. Bainaut’s virtue had remained 
intact. So he reverted to the truth. M. ANTONIN 
Proust, as might be expected of an ex-Minister of 
Fine Arts, is described as showing more adroitness than 
the five or six ex-Deputies or Deputies interrogated at 
the same sitting. Whether from this superiority or 
from some other cause, M. ProusT appears to have 
maddened the opposing counsel. M. Sarnt-AUBIN, a 
clerical advocate, was so exasperated, indeed, that he 
shouted aloud his intention of applying his curry- 
comb to M. Proust. “Iam going to rub down that 
“ fellow,” cried M. Saint-AvsIN, “ with a curry-comb, 
“ in my paper, to-morrow.” Such are the amenities of 
the Law Courts under the Republic. 


M. Sarnt-Avsin’s elegant observation is naturally 
spoken of as a grave incident. It is but one more 
illustration of the degradation of public life and man- 
ners under the Republic. M. Proust's advocate thought 
it shameful in M. Samnt-Avsin to behave so to a pri- 
soner, and reminded him that he had been boasting for 
days before, to all who would listen, in the Palais de 
Justice, that he was going to curry-comb M. Proust. 
Upon which there seems to have been a little set-to 
between the men of law, which was only stopped by 
official intervention. M. Saint-AvBIN is to have another 
opportunity of explaining his conduct. In the mean- 
while, he may proceed with the threatened rubbing- 
down of M. Proust, and supply the Bench of Advocates 
before whom he has been summoned with a practical 
illustration of his meaning. “Murmurs of astonish- 
“ment” greeted M. Sans-Leroy’s explanation as to 
the reversed vote he gave on the Lottery Bond Bill 
on the 21st of April, 1888, and the source of the 
large sum of money paid to his bankers the same 
week, He declared that he had papers to prove that it 
was nothing but the re-investment of his wife’s do 
he had paidin. This simple solution he had not offered 
at the preliminary hearing because, as he neatly put it, 
A ci to be tried and acquitted. Nothing but 


PIRACY v. COMMERCE. 


) i any man should be asked what has been the most 
grievous difficulty under which the commerce of Europe 
has ever laboured, we believe—having in his hand the first 
volume, recently issued from the Public Record Office, of 
the new Calendar of the Close Rolls (1307-13)—he would 
answer, The piratical depredations of the seafarers of the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. Piracy—by 
which we mean pillaging upon the high seas or in har- 
bour, and not merely irregular warfare—was the canker 
of medieval commerce, which it strangled just at the time 
when freedom of intercourse between nations became most 
needful. Selden (Mare Clausum) manfully and, we hope, 
rightly argues that England was already acknowledged 
Sovereign of the Seas; but this much is certain, that before 
the reign of Edward III. she tcok no very effective 
measures either to assert her sovereignty or to enforce 
order in her maritime dominion. On the contrary, she left 
it very much to the slender mercy of those who made it 
their highway. The truth is that the seafaring class of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was largely made u 

of freebooters, who were sometimes, though rarely, mov 

by patriotic impulses—a good deal by local and national 
jealousies—but not often by any regard to the ill-defined law 
of nations. Lawlessness was their principal characteristic. 
The celebrated action of St. Mahé (1293), in which the 
Cinque Ports men, reinforced by Irish, Gascons, and 
others, defeated the Normans, with their French, Flemish, 
and Genoese allies, when their respective countries were 
at peace, is an illustration of their fighting aptitudes. 
If we seek an exemplification of their furious jealousy, 
we find it in the savage attack made by the Cinque 
Ports sailors upon the Yarmouth folk in 1297, during 
the expedition of Edward I. against Philip, when 
more than twenty Yarmouth vessels were burned and 
many men were slain. “They slew and plundered like 
pirates, sparing neither friends nor neighbours, kith nor 
kin,” Matthew Paris had said, at an earlier date, of the 
Cinque Ports men. These had a long-standing quarrel with 
the seamen of Bayonne, and fighting took place between 
them ; but peace was concluded in the time of Edward I. 
Some time thereafter, indeed, as appears from the Close 
Rolls, it required the strongest pressure of his successor, in 
1308, to prevent the men of Sandwich, Dover, and Win- 
chelsea from allying themselves with the Bayonnese in 
levying private war upon the men of King Ferdinand of 
Castile, in the towns of Castro Urdiales, Santander, and 
Laredo. Such promiscuous warfaring was, indeed, no rare 
thing in those times. Thus we learn that, during the 
Scotch war, three Flemish merchant craft were taken in 
action off Aberdeen, among the English King’s enemies, 
while, under the same circumstances, a vessel of Stralsund 
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Was burned off Berwick—doubtless single instances out of 
many, noted merely because, to the surprise of Edward II., 
restitution was demanded in these cases. 

We have instanced these facts in order to show what was 
the lawlessness of the seas in those times. It is illustrated 
still more forcibly by the constant preying upon floating 
commerce which was then such a scourge, and, with its con- 
sequences, so terrible an impediment to trade and to the 
commerce among nations. We must guard ourselves from 
drawing a sharp line between the trader and the pirate. 
Commercial and national jealousy formed a powerful induce- 
ment to the merchant of Yarmouth or Lynn, who had 
traded to the ports of Flanders, to lie in wait for the 
Osterling craft of the Baltic, or for the Genoese or Castilian 
seafarer, beating up through the Bay of Biscay, to pounce 
down upon the rich and fruity cargoes of Gascony. There 
is good reason to believe that the rulers of maritime States 
had an indirect share in the pillage, and doubtless they not 
seldom regarded it as a guerre de course, such as the French 
long afterwards revived. Even the English King’s own 
vessels did not escape the cupidity of foreign officials. 
Edward II.’s “ great ship,” the Plenty (La Plentée), was set 
upon, about the year 1312, by the bailiffs and castellans of 
the Countess of Dreux, in the port of Saint-Valery-sur- 
Somme—whither she appears to have sailed from Scar- 
borough, probably chartered, as was not uncommon, by a 
merchant—and her master, Walter de Alemuth, violently 
seized and imprisoned with his men, while the ship and her 
cargo were searched and detained. 

In demanding satisfaction of the Countess for this act, 
the King used an expression which often occurred in his 
letters calling for reparation from foreign princes and free 
towns for wrong done to English merchants in Continental 
ge or upon the high seas, He required her to write by 

is messenger declaring what justice she had done to his 
men, “so that it may not behove the King to provide them 
with another remedy in her default.” This “ other remedy,” 
in its pernicious and far-spreading effect, was worse than 
the disease. It was the remedy of reprisal executed upon 
the commerce of the offending ruler’s subjects and upon 
that of the burghers of the guilty towns, whereby, indeed, 
a kind of rough justice was sought to be done, but at the 
cost of almcst paralysing trade and awakening the worst 
passions of humanity. Reprisals were, in fact, practically 
accepted as part of the law of nations, and the hardships 
they inflicted upon individuals can hardly be exaggerated. 
Hundreds of entries in the Close Rolls between 1307 and 
1313, showing that reprisals were then a chief preoccupa- 
tion of the State, relate to such cases, and serve at once to 
give a wonderfully vivid picture of the insecurity of the 
seas, and of the difficulties that arose from the imperfect 
diplomatic relations of the time. The chief piratical depre- 
dators were Flemings, Zeelanders, burghers of the Hanse 
Towns, aad shipping men of the Baltic generally, the sub- 
jects of Hacon V. of Norway, Frenchmen, Castilians, and 
to some extent the Genoese and other Mediterranean sea- 
farers. Their proceedings were often characterized by 
truculent ferocity, though pillage was ever the first object. 
The spectacle of dead Englishmen hanging in contumely, with 
the carcasses of dogs, on the yardarms of Norman vessels, had 
infuriated the Cinque Ports men before the battle of St. 
Mahé. Transgressions of the convention of peace—and it 
soon became a dead letter—signed at Bruges in 1297, 
between the seamen of England, Bayonne, and Flanders, 
were to be requited, for personal violence, by the lex talionis, 
death for death, and limb for limb. 

A few instances, taken almost at random from a multi- 
tude in the Close Rolls, as revealed by the new Calendar, 
1307-13, will illustrate the customary character of medieval 
piracy, and of the remedy applied. Thus, about the year 
1308, certain pirates of Santander and other places in the 
dominions of Ferdinand of Castile and Leon, cut out three 
freighted ships from the English King’s port of Marennes, 
in Saintonge, and, because the King’s “servant” opposed 
their violence, they attacked the servant’s house, slew his 
nephew, and robbed him of one thousand pounds “of small 
Tournois,” himself barely escaping with his life. Again, 
Edward IT. was called upon to take up a case against the 

m able to obtain no satisfaction, and he applied the 
customary pressure of threatened reprisal. It appears that 
the “cog” St. Mary of Bayonne, homeward bound from 
Flanders, with a cargo of cloth and other goods, valued at 
the high figure, in the money of those days, of 2,222/., had 


been boarded by the men of certain Genoese galleys, her 
master and many of his crew slain in the struggle, and the 
ship herself, with her rich freight, made a prize. 

The system of reprisals was often complicated by diffi- 
culties arising from the imperfect diplomatic relations of the 
time, and from excusable ignorance as to the disputed and 
changing boundaries of foreign States. About the year 
1306 a ship of Yarmouth, the Godale, bound for Saint-Valery 
with merchandise, was seized by Flemish pirates, who had 
lain in wait for her, and her was carried to Bruges. 
Thereupon Edward I. had demanded restitution to the 
extent of 140/. from the Count of Namur, who then held 
the government of Flanders, and from the community of 
Bruges ; but this compensation had not been made, although 
upon his accession Edward IT. had thrice requested it. In 
consequence of this, instructions were issued to the bailiffs 
of the Fair of Westminster to seize the goods of Flemish 
merchants to the required amount, in reprisal, and they in- 
flicted the punishment upon a trader of Douai. Now, how- 
ever, was discovered a circumstance such as not infrequently 
occurred. Douai was attested to lie within the dominion 
of the King of France, and to be no wise subject to the 
Count of Flanders; for which reason it became expedient 
to return the captured wares or their value, and instead, 
after long delay, the Yarmouth trader was reimbursed for bis 
losses by reprisal upon the goods of a burgher of Ypres. 

A singular case was that of a Norwegian pirate named 
Aslak, who, having, with others, seized a vessel of Lynn, 
with merchandise, on the coast of Norway, was himself 
driven by stress of weather into that very port, and was 
there attached by. the bailiffs of the tollbooth of Lynn for 
his felony ; but he secretly fled, and left his ship rotting for 
the space of five years and more, after which it was sold 
for the benefit of the merchant of Lynn. Many efforts 
were made to check such outrages, and, in particular, 
Edward II. confirmed, with Hacon, King of Norway, the 
composition made at an earlier date between Henry III. 
and Magnus IV.; but this agreement, like others, seems to 
have had little effect upon the subsequent course of events. 
On the whole, it would appear that the English King held 
an even balance ; for his prizes were sold, and any surplus 
beyond the amount required was duly returned to those 
upon whom reprisal had been made. It is worth while to 
cite, too, the case of piracy committed by Englishmen about 
the year 1311, upon the coast of Brittany, to the injury of 
Poncius de |'Herbe, a merchant of Rochelle, and others, in 
compensation for which the Warden of the Cinque Ports 
took goods of a proportionate value, for the behoof of 
Poncius and his fellows, from the owners of the St. Mary 
cog and the Rose, both of Colchester, the Bayard of London, 
and the 7rinity of Tynemouth. 

Such was the state of the English seas before England had 
enforced any real “ sovereignty” thereof. The feeble grasp 
of Edward II. being relaxed, his sturdy successor, recog- 
nizing the need of crushing the enemy afloat, despite the 
supineness of the Commons, found means to strengthen the 
Cinque Ports fleet, and to reinforce it by a powerful fleet of 
some six hundred ships raised by the southern ports. The 
great battle of Sluys, and the engagement known as 
“ Lespagnols sur mer,” off Winchelsea, were fought ; and the 
seas were cleared of the pirate craft of the enemy. Edward 
styled himself “ the avenger of merchants” ; and, until the 
great disasters that awaited his later years, he was well 
named the “ Roi de la mer.” The fame of Edward was to 
be beclouded ; but, remembering what a splendid work he 
had accomplished in sweeping the narrow seas, Englishmen 
will like to think of him, as pictured by Froissart, riding 
the Channel in glee, infusing his own spirit into his com- 
panions, and bidding Sir John Chandos troll forth the 
newest songs he has brought from Germany to fire the 
seamen, so that they may give a good account of the foe. 


THE CRISIS IN THE COAL TRADE. 


bbe threatening situation in the coal trade has been greatly 
altered within the last few weeks. In several mining 
districts reasonable counsels have prevailed, and have upset 
the calculations of the more turbulent spirits who direct, or 
attempt to direct, the operations of the Miners’ Federation. 
That organization, which controls the destinies of Yorkshire 
and the Midlands, has been for some time trying to stave 
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off the evil day when steadily falling prices would bring 
them face to face with a reduction in wages. About a year 
ago, it may be remembered, they came out, together with 
the Durham men, for a week’s “ play,” which frightened the 
public into a scare, and enabled the Coal Exchange to run 
prices up to a fancy height. Satisfied with the success of 
their maneuvre, the miners returned to work at the end of 
the week ; but, beyond enriching the merchants and incon- 
veniencing the public, uhe experiment exercised no real in- 
fluence. For shortly afterwards the Durham owners had to 
announce a reduction in wages, and the great strike, with all 
its disastrous consequences, followed, Its effect on the trade 
was to keep prices up until the big contracts had been made, 
and this saved the Federation from further trouble last year. 
Durham, in fact, paid for Yorkshire and the Midlands. 
During the winter, however, things began to look very 
black again, and the Federation saw the threatened reduc- 
tion looming before them once more, unless something 
happened to avert it. Hence their desperate efforts last 
month to prevent a settlement of the dispute in South 
Wales. Their real object in mixing themselves up with 
that affair has been misunderstood. What they wanted 
was not so much that the Welsh miners should join their 
organization as that they should quarrel with the masters 
and go out on strike; for that would have kept prices up 
and saved the Federation all trouble. South Wales was to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them, just as Durham 
did last year. Fortunately Mr. Abraham’s good sense and 
influence frustrated this pretty scheme, and the Welshmen 
soon came to terms with their employers. 


Being thus left alone to play their own game, the Federa- 
tion leaders fell back on their tactics of last year, and pro- 
posed a month’s stoppage. It was understood that the 
masters had no objection to this course, as it would enable 
them to clear off accumulated stocks; and Messrs. Woods 
and Pickard, the leaders of the movement, seem to have 
entertained no doubt that their followers would do as they 
were told. But last week's conference at Birmingham 
proved them to be quite out of their reckoning. The pro- 
posal of a month’s “ play” was negatived by a decisive majo- 
rity, and an alternative suggestion that the week’s work 
should be limited to four days met with a similar fate. No 
doubt the miners shrewdly saw that such action on the 
part of Yorkshire and the Midlands would be useless 
unless the other districts joined them, which the 
other districts have unequivocally declined to do. They 
dislike and distrust the policy of the Federation, as is 
sufficiently shown by the recent behaviour of the Durham 
men. After the great strike the Durham miners joined 
the Federation ; but now, on being called upon by the 
owners to accept a ten-per-cent. reduction, they have just 
decided not to be guided by the Federation, but to play 
their own hand, and to submit the question to a joint con- 
ference of representatives from themselves and from the 
masters. This is a heavy blow to the Federation, whose 
position is still further weakened by the simultaneous accept- 
ance of a five-per-cent. reduction by the Northumberland 
men. Nothing now stands between the Federation and the 
long expected fall in wages. Other districts have either 
accepted a reduction, like South Wales and Northumber- 
land, or are showing a conciliatory disposition, like Durham. 
Yorkshire and the Midlands stand alone, and it remains 
to be seen what course they will take; but there is 
a strong belief in the trade that they will not sub- 
mit without a struggle, for they have plenty of money, 
and the Yorkshiremen at least are credited with being more 
doggedly obstinate than their mates in Durham. At the 
same time the proceedings at Birmingham go to show that 
a good many are clear-headed enough to see the folly of the 
belligerent counsels pressed upon them by Messrs. Woods 
and Pickard; and may be common sense will prevail. 
Familiarity with the use of the ballot has made a great 
difference in the settlement of labour disputes by freeing 
the men from the tyranny of their leaders. 


Meanwhile the public will do well to take note of the 
situation, and avoid being rushed intoa panic for the benefit 
of the Coal Exchange, as they were last year. Whatever 
noise the Miners’ Federation may make, the other districts 
are standing aloof, and there is no fear of a coal famine. 


SWORDSMANSHIP IN THE ARMY, 


it is very doubtful whether the paper lately read at the 
Royal United Service Institution, by Captain Hutton, 
on “ Our Swordsmanship,” will have any immediate or 
even ultimate result in securing improved tuition in this 
minor, but too-much neglected, branch of our art military. 
Various works published by the lecturer on his chosen 
subject, amongst others Cold Steel, and especially Fixed 
Bayonets (in both of which occur criticisms of no very 
gentle character on the “ Aldershot system”), have appa- 
rently only succeeded in exciting resentful opposition in 
the bosoms of the chief officials whose business it is to look 
after the fencing instruction of the army. Let it be stated, 
however, without the slightest hesitation, that Captain 
Hutton’s contemptuous opinion of the system followed, in 
accordance with hard-and-fast regulations, by military 
fencing-masters, is also that held by every competent and 
experienced swordsman. But if his recent lecture does 
nothing more than set the ball of controversy rolling on 
this much-ignored topic, it may prove beneficial; a deal 
of agitation is required to secure a minimum of military 
reform—provided the matter at hand is one of mere 
common sense. If the subject of military swordsmanship 
succeeds in attracting a little of the attention which it 
should command, it may in time come to be recognized 
that a dozen half-hours devoted to more or less rhythmic 
clashing of round sticks, by squads, under the tuition of a 
serjeant-instructor, whose own professional training has been 
limited (as far as swordsmanship goes) to less than three 
months’ study of an imperfect system, are not sufficient to 
make officers acquainted with the best capabilities, offensive 
and defensive, of their weapons. Strange as it may appear 
to the guileless layman, such is the nature of the average 
British officer's practice in swordplay. 

Captain Hutton’s paper was in parts too technical to suit 
the bulk of his audience ; but the main points of his con- 
tention were such as must appeal to the common sense of 
all his hearers. The text of his sermon was examined under 
three heads. Firstly, it is advisable that swordsmanship 
should be recognized as a branch of military training for 
officers ; secondly, that in theory this swordsmanship should 
be the best that can be devised ; thirdly, that its practice 
should be carried out in a businesslike manner. 


The first is not quite so great platitude as it may sound 
to the non-military, who naturally imagine that, since the 
officer wears a sword, presumably for use, he should be able 
to use it to the best advantage ; for the belief is spreading 
more every day that close fighting in war is a thing of the 
past, and that, consequently, the officer’s sword is now of 
little importance or use save as a token of rank. With- 
out entering into speculations upon the tactics of the 
future, there is no lack of authority, on the other hand, 
to contend that shock actions have become, if anything, 
more likely now than twenty years ago. With reference 
particularly to the nature of our most frequent wars, it 
cannot be doubted that hand-to-hand fighting is, and no 
doubt always will be, of common occurrence. The officer’s 
revolver is but one of his weapons, and, as experience 
would tend to prove, not one on which great reliance can 
be placed. Captain Hutton, having much special matter 
to develop, assumed this general contention to be admitted ; 
but in the course of the usual discussion following upon 
the lecture, the importance of “ cold steel” in British action 
was insisted upon and ably discussed by Captain Wigram, 
Scots Guards, and Colonel Gordon Ives. 


Concerning the second head, the chief difficulty in the 
way of improvement is the disagreement between experts 
on the one hand and officials wedded to routine on the 
other. On this point, however—namely, the consideration 
of what is sound swordsmanship and what is not, as well as 
on the last, concerning the most practical methods of im- 
parting sufficient instruction—Captain Hutton, who is 
nothing if not an “expert ” both in theory and in practice, 
has much to suggest in the way of improvement. The 
criticisms passed on the Maclaren method still in force at 
Aldershot, and the remedies proposed to amend an unsatis- 
factory system of tuition, met with the general approval of 
an audience including many distinguished cognoscenti in the 
art of fight, and presided over by General Lord Methuen, 
one of the keenest swordsmen in Europe. Yet there was 
one dissentient voice, curiously enough that of a whilom 


Chief Inspector of Gymnasia, who introduced, much to the 
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public amusement, “a scene” in the solemn little Parlia- 
ment of swordsmen. 

Military reform in this direction will, no doubt, long re- 
main in the lap of the gods; but Captain Hutton’s text 
contained one suggestion at least which might easily be 
acted upon in other quarters where we may look for a lesser 
entanglement of red-tape. And, in the hope that it may 
bear fruit, we reproduce the passage in extenso :— 


“The want of enthusiasm for swordsmanship is largely 
due, I think, in the first place, to the apathy of the govern- 
ing bodies and head-masters of our great schools. Now all, 
or practically all, of these great schools have nowadays what 
are termed Army Classes, which are devoted to preparing 
boys for the army competitive examinations—to training 
them, in fact, for a military career. One would be inclined 
to imagine, ifit were not too well known to be otherwise, that 
these head-masters and governing bodies would see the 
advisability of giving the lads some sort of sound instruction 
in the use of the arms they are destined to carry; some 
schools, I know, have Volunteer corps, in which boys are 
drilled, and taught to use a rifle, the weapon of the 
private soldier, but the sword, their own future arm par 
-excellence, is left out in the cold altogether ; in certain cases, 
it is true that some fencing-master of repute is allowed to 
teach, but attendance at his classes is entirely voluntary, 
and, asa rule, he only comes down to the school once or 
twice a week for an hour or two ata time. Now, at most 
of these schools the boys are compelled to take part in cer- 
tain games whether they like them or not, usually cricket 
and football; to cricket and football I am not heretic 
enough to take exception ; they are good, healthy, open-air 
games, and for schoolboys generally very desirable; but, I 
really think that in the case of the army classes, out of six 
days of compulsory football, some three hours might be de- 
voted to teaching the, to them, much more necessary art of 
fencing; in fact, every boy in the army class ought to be 
compelled to learn this just as much as he is compelled to 
take part in the other games, and the instruction ought to 
be given by a master of the highest proficiency obtain- 
able, whether at home or from abroad. The foil should 
be the weapon selected for the commencement ; for, when 
foil-practice and sabre-play are properly taught, the former 
leads naturally into the latter. As compulsory work, three 
good hours a week should be sufficient; but the boys 
should be encouraged to attend voluntarily as much as 
—_— and the more intelligent of them should be in- 

ucted into the art of teaching also. Some schoolmasters, 
I know, will hold up their hands in horror at the bare 
idea of such an innovation as this; but I must remind 
those gentlemen that army classes themselves are an in- 
novation, and that the ultimate needs of their members 
ought to be attended to. From my own experience, I know 
that, provided the instruction be sound and the teacher in- 
telligent, a boy of fifteen will learn to fence in about one- 
third the time that is required to teach a grown-up man, 
although the man may be only in his twenties; and, if the 
boys in these classes were but so taught, they would join 
their regiments, not only expert swordsmen, but with such 
a passionate fondness for the art that they would bid fair 
to inoculate their less enthusiastic brother officers with the 
same virtue.” 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


nw Crystal Palace Concerts this season which took place 
before Christmas were hardly as interesting as usual ; 
but, with the resumption of the series last month, Mr. 
Manns has already shown plenty of vigour and enterprise 
in his programmes. On the 18th ult. a splendid perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony showed the Crystal 
Palace band at its best, for Mr. Manns is never so success- 
ful as in conducting Beethoven’s music. At the end of the 
programme two numbers from a suite of “ Faschingsbilder,” 
jd Jean Louis Nicodé, proved very graceful and taking ; 
ough they are orchestrated rather more heavily and 
developed rather more lengthily than their style deserves. 
Master Otto Hegner was the pianist, and gave a quiet and 
artistic performance of Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto, besides 
playing solos by Chopin, Tausig, and Schumann. Mme. 
uma—who made so favourable an impression at Signor 
Lago’s last operatic season—fully confirmed it by her fine 
singing of a scene from 7annhduser and songs by Lassen, At 
the following Saturday’s Concert, Miss Mary Cardew, a pupil 


of Dr. Joachim’s, made a successful début. The choice of her 
solos was decidedly ambitious: Bruch’s First Concerto and 
Bach’s Chaconne are so associated with the greatest 
performers that it needed considerable confidence for a 
young artist to essay them. Miss Cardew's temerity 
was, however, justified by the result ; for after she had over- 
come a certain amount of nervousness, her performance was 
distinctly successful, and was received with hearty and well- 
deserved applause. Her bowing is good, and her tone and 
execution excellent ; at present her style is rather colourless, 
but this is a defect which time will probably remedy. 
Besides Miss Cardew's solos, the programme included the 


Overtures to Oberon and Der fliegende Holldnder, songs by - 


Mr. Santley, and Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony. The latter 
work had not been previously heard at Sydenham. It was 
very well played, but a rehearing does not reveal any fresh 
beauties, or make the intricacies of its construction 
appear less unsatisfactory. 

The only other orchestral concerts of the last three 
weeks have been those given by Mr. Henschel on the 
16th and 2nd, and by Sir Charles Hallé on the 22nd. 
At the first the programme consisted of Beethoven's 
“ Eroica” Symphony and of several Wagner numbers, the 
concert being intended to commemorate the tenth anni- 
versary of the Bayreuth master’s death. In the vocal 
selections (from Die Meistersinger) several young pupils 
of Mr. Henschel’s were heard, the most promising of whom 
was Mr. McKinley, who has a tenor voice of good quality. In 
the Quintet “Selig wie die Sonne” valuable aid was given 
by Miss Marie Brema, but the ensemble was spoilt by 
the way in which the soprano, Miss McIntosh, forced her 
voice. The orchestral selections were capitally played, and 
showed immense improvement in both band and conductor. 

The Symphony Concert on the znd was devoted to a 
performance of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, the an- 
nouncement of which attracted a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Mr. Henschel’s reading of the work is marked by 
some originality. He takes both the first and third move- 
ments a good deal quicker than most conductors—an inno- 
vation in which he is hardly likely to be followed, as the 
music not only loses in clearness, but also to a great extent 
in impressiveness. The best feature of the performance was 
the choral singing, in which the new choir achieved marked 
success. Both in tone and attack the difficult music was 
admirably given ; and, if the balance of the voices had been 
a little more equal, the performance would have been well- 
nigh perfect. The soloists were Miss Florence, Miss Janson, 
Messrs. McKinley and Price ; though all were note-perfect, 
their voices somehow failed to blend harmoniously. 

At Sir Charles Hallé’s Concert it was most satisfactory 
to notice that for once London amateurs seemed determined 
to show their appreciation of the superb playing of the 
Manchester band by attending in full force. St. James's 
Hall was quite crowded, and the orchestra was heard at 
its best in Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Dvorak’s charming 
Suite in D, and familiar Overtures by Weber and Wagner. 
Lady Hallé and Herr Klengel gave an artistic performance 
of Brahms’s double Concerto, and a new-comer, Mlle. 
Landi, was most successful in Berlioz’s song, “ La Captive,” 
which she gave with perfect art and finish. 

At the Monday Popular Concert on the 20th the pro- 
gramme included Cherubini’s extremely interesting string 
Quartet in D minor, a work which is far too seldom heard 
in public. Mile. Llona Eibenschiitz played a series of solos 
by Scarlatti with great executive ability, but her per- 
formance was rather spoilt by her constant tendency to 
hurry the tempi. Dr. Joachim, besides leading the 
Quartet and the Trio of Beethoven’s, with which the concert 
ended, gave Tartini’s Sonata in G major, playing by way of 
encore a familiar movement from Bach’s Partita in B minor. 
The vocalist was Mrs. Creser, who replaced Mme. Gomez at 
a short notice, and was only moderately successful in her 
efforts. At the concert on the 27th the enthusiasts who 
braved the villanous weather were rewarded for their exer- 
tions by an extremely interesting programme. Beethoven's 
so-called “ Posthumous” Quartet in C sharp minor, Op. 131, 
though it makes considerable demands upon the intelligence 
of an audience, cannot fail to create a profound impression 
when it is led as it was on this occasion by Dr. Joachim. The 
great artist seemed to inspire his colleagues, and the result 
was a performance of rare all-round merit. The other con- 
certed piece in the programme was Dvorik’s Pianoforte 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 87, a work which had not previously 
been heard at these concerts. To judge by a single hearing, 
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it is hardly likely to increase the composer's reputation. 
It is elaborate without profundity, novel in construction, 
but destitute of thematic originality, and extremely diffi- 
cult without being particularly effective. Though parts 
of the slow movement, and other isolated passages in the work, 
are not without charm, on the whole it does not produce 
a favourable impression. The performance left something 
to be desired, and the artists were evidently not in sym- 

thy with the music. The rest of the programme included 
Dr. Joachim’s graceful Romance in B flat, Op. 2, Bach’s 
second Suite Anglaise—very finely played by Mr. Borwick 
—and songs by Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, and G. Bennett, 
excellently sung by Mr. Braxton Smith. Encores, as usual, 
were freely required and given, Dr. Joachim playing 
Schumann’s “ Abendlied,” Mr. Borwick the same composer's 
“Triumerei,” and Mr. Smith repeating two verses of 
G. Bennett’s pretty song, “* The Miller's Daughter.” At last 
Saturday’s Concert Dr. Joachim and Lady Hallé were heard 
in Bach’s Concerto for two Violins, their performance of 
which is becoming one of the annual events of the Popular 
Concerts. A new soprano, Mrs. Eaton, with a high and rather 
shrill voice, was moderately successful in songs by Handel and 
Rubinstein. Opinion as to her real merit must be reserved 
until another opportunity of hearing her is afforded, for she 
was evidently nervous, and hardly did herself full justice. 
Last Monday, Cherubini’s very original and striking 
Quartet in E flat, No. 1, opened the concert. Though the 
performance was not quite up to the mark, the originality and 
beauty of the work evidently impressed the audience, and 
Mr. Chappell is to be thanked for having brought forward 
two of the great Florentine’s interesting chamber-composi- 
tions within the last fortnight. The programme also in- 
cluded Beethoven’s String Trio in C minor, the same 
composer’s Sonata in G minor, and Schumann’s Papillons, 
for piano solo. The latter were played correctly, but with- 
out much romance, by Miss Fanny Davies, who gave a 
Gigue of Graun’s as an encore. ‘The vocalist was Miss 
Evange'ine Florence, whose high notes were effectively dis- 
played in Mr. Henschel’s “ Spring.” 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Dolmetsch’s third concert of 
Ancient Chamber Music attracted a large audience to the 
quaint old hall of Barnard’s Inn. The programme was no 
less attractive than those of the preceding concerts of the 
series; but special mention must be made of the satisfactory 
progress Mi-s Héléne Dolmetsch seems to be making. Her 

laying of a fine set of Variations for the Viol da Gamba, 
i Christopher Simpson, showed qualities which should lead 
her to become an artist of real merit. Another interesting 
number was a Sonata by J. 8. Bach, for Flute, Viola 
d’Amore, Viol da Gamba, and Harpsichord—a combination 
of instruments which proved particularly charming. The 
instrumental part of the programme was pleasantly diver- 
sified by Mr. Cummings’s singing of songs by Campion, 
Lawes, and Purcell. 

Want of space prevents us from doing more than 
chronicling the Smoking Concert of the Wind Instrument 
Chamber Society, on the 3rd; and the performance of 
Israel in Eyypt at the Albert Hall, on the 8th. 


SAILORS, SOLDIERS, AND HOME RULE. 


TPIHE Freeman’s Journal of the 28th ult. lets another 

cat out of the bag in a manner that can hardly delight 
Mr. Campbell- Bannerman, however Mr. Morley may take 
it. As we all know, Sir James Fergusson introduced a 
system into the Post Office rather more than two years ago 
by which discharged soldiers were to have a preferential 
claim for employment suited to their capacities. Thus, the 
Freeman tells its readers, the Post Office was turned into 
an instrument for recruiting the British army, and a 
harbour for which the storm-tossed pensioner might steer 
when he sought for what is described as a “snug shelter.” 
Whether the weary letter-carrier tramping sloppy miles of 
road under the exhilarating weather of the British islands 
will consider this an accurate description of his occupation 
we know not. But let that pass. The real sting of the 
matter lies here. There is another large body of persons 
striving to keep their heads above water, and these men 
must be considered, says the organ of their champions. 
There is to be no more nonsense, and Mr. Arnold Morley 
receives fair notice that times are changed. The Freeman's 
wWournal says that, according to the figures given in 


the Report addressed to the Lords of the on the © 
21st of June last, it may be estimated that “there cannot. 
now be less than four thousand discharged soldiers and 
sailors serving as established postmen in the Post Office 
service.” We do not analyse the figures quoted. They are 
beside our argument, and we may accept them as they 
are given us. A further calculation leads to an estimate 
that, of these fortunate individuals, some four hundred are 
employed in Ireland. And it follows, moreover, that in that 
country four hundred worthy civilians have been excluded 
from situations which, under other arrangements, they 
might have looked forward to filling. Four hundred men 
branded as loyal to the Queen, and base enough to have 
worn her livery, are preferred to men who in many cases 
have been patriots already, and almost all of whom have 
shown marked tendencies towards aspiring to that lofty 
role. True it is, we are informed—or, rather, the voters in 
Ireland are informed—lest they should feel displeased with 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, that this monstrous state of 
things is but a “ relic of the period during which Sir James. 
Fergusson ruled the Post Office Department.” “ His 
military opinions are reflected in more than one of the 
decrees issued by him in his capacity as Postmaster-General.” 
His, for example, “ was the brilliant idea of drilling the 
telegraph messengers, and encouraging them to enter the- 
army.” And it was due to him also that a marked pre- 
ference was to be given to army and navy pensioners, and 
“ in case,” says the Freeman, “ any difficulty was experienced 
in finding one, the claims of local civilians were not even 
then to be considered.” 

Truly a monstrous state of things, and one under which it- 
is wonderful that our letters ever reach their destination. 
But it has gone, or is going, the way of the Star Chamber, 
ship money, and pocket boroughs. It is true the new rules 
have inflicted no injustice on civilians, and have made their 
value felt in increasing the numbers of our army, without the 
extra pay, which would have more seriously affected the 
civilian, having to be offered. We don’t want any army now, 
and especially do we not require one in Ireland, where, Mr. 
Davitt tells us, the patriots may be trusted “ to deal with” 
Ulster. And are the men who have houghed cattle, moon- 
lighted, boycotted, and withheld their rent not soldiers who 
have claims to be considered also? There was a time not 
so very long ago when it was by no means a safe game to 
indulge in these practices. The men who vollied on Arabs 
and on dacoits in Burmah are no more worthy of considera- 
tion than the men who fired by night, at the imminent risk 
of their necks at certain times, into cottages, and who even 
attacked and slew policemen in broad daylight. These heroes 
must be provided for first, and, if there is to be any 
preference, it is to be in their favour. We trust the British 
soldier and sailor like the prospect, and we trust Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman has no anxiety as to finding recruits 
for the army in the future when there is a Parliament on 
College Green, and every Irishman is a gentleman; in any 
case, there will be few recruits, we suppose, from Ireland ; 
but even before that consummation is arrived at Mr. Glad- 
stone may once again have to conciliate a section of his 
supporters. At least the demand upon him will be made, 
and if it be only loud enough, we know he must in the end 
yield. And here is the demand plainly enough :— 

“The question is one which deserves the attention of Mr. 
Arnold Morley, and we have no doubt that when he con- 
siders the grounds and the sources of the complaints which 
he has already received from many parts of the country, he 
will have little difficulty in seeing the grievance, and less 
hesitation in putting an end to it.” 


MONEY MATTERS. 


_— Conversion of the .Egyptian Debt is about to be 
resumed, Sir Elwin Palmer having already started for 
Europe with that object. It will be recollected that before 
the Baring crisis both the Preference and the Daira loans 
were successfully converted, effecting a very considerable 
saving for the Egyptian Treasury. The Conversion of the 
Domain loan then seemed imminent; but the crisis rendered 
a postponement necessary. Now it is believed that it can 
be taken in hand and carried through successfully. The 
Domain Loan bears 5 per cent. interest, is secured on the 
Domain lands, and, if they do not yield enough, is a 
charge on the national revenues. But the credit of Egypt is 
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good enough to borrow at 4 ow cent., as is proved by the 
rice of the Unified Bonds. Under the Law of Liquidation, 
Conan, which was made when the ex-Khedive, Ismail, 
was on the throne, and during the period of the Dual 
Control, there can be no financial reform without the consent 
of every one of the Powers. A single Power can put a 
veto upon any improvement. The Domain administration 
is very expensive, besides being incompetent. It has always 
been a charge upon the Egyptian Treasury. The Admini- 
stration, however, employs in Egypt a large number of French 
officials, and, for the purpose of keeping them there, the 
French Government insists that Egypt shall continue the 
resent system. There is an active demand for the Domain 
ds on the part of small proprietors, and a plan was 
started years ago with a view to commuting pensions by 
granting Domain lands in place of them. But while the 
-attitude of France remains what it is, it is useless to 
talk of a redemption of this part of the Egyptian Debt. 
France will allow of the sale of only a small portion of 
the lands in any one year. All that remains possible, 
therefore, is Conversion. And looking, not only at 
the financial soundness of Egypt, but also at the prices 
of other Egyptian loans, a Conversion on favourable 
terms ought now to be practicable. Were it not for 
the Baring crisis, in all probability the Conversion would 
have been effected a couple of years ago. Until the 
will of the French Government has been ascertained, it is 
impossible to say when the Conversion will take place, or 
what rate of interest the new loan will bear. It is hardly 
probable, however, that France will refuse her consent to 
the Conversion; but she will probably impose vexatious 
conditions. So far as the interest of Egypt is concerned, 
we venture to think that it would be better to convert at 
4 per cent. than to follow the example of the Preference 
Joan and convert at 35 percent. There is no doubt that 
the bondholders would accept new Domain bonds at par at 
4 per cent. Would it not be better to have a new Domain 
loan bearing 4 per cent. than to have to issue a 3} per cent. 
loan considerably under par? The latter course would 
mean that, in the long run, the Egyptian Government would 
have to redeem the loan at a considerable loss. Therefore 
it appears to us that a loan at 4 per cent. and selling at 
over-par would be better. 

The rate of discount in the open market this week has 
hardened somewhat in consequence of the impression that 
the United States Government will borrow here for the 
purpose of getting gold. It is, however, improbable that 
it will do so, for United States Government bonds are more 
valuable in America than in Europe, because in America 
they not only yield interest, but they enable the banks to 
issue notes, which can be employed in lending and dis- 
counting. The likelihood, therefore, is that the loan will 
be raised at home. Still, of course, it is possible that 
some accident may happen to compel the Government 
to borrow in Europe. If it were to do so, fear would 
instantly spring up that gold in considerable amounts 
would be withdrawn from the Bank of England, the Bank 
would be obliged to raise its rate of discount, and the open 
market would have to follow. The movement in the dis- 
-count rate, therefore, is not unnatural, even though Ameri- 
can borrowing here seems for the time being unlikely. 

The silver market has been somewhat weaker. The price 
fell on Wednesday to 35,°,d. per oz. There is still a fairly 
good demand for India, but the outlook in the United 
States is so uncertain that at any moment there may be a 
complete break in the market. It is reported that Pre- 
sident Cleveland, after consulting with his Cabinet, has 
decided not to call a special session of Congress until the 
autumn. In the new Congress there isa silver majority, 
and unless the President’s influence prevails with his own 
party, there is little chance of a repeal of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act. Naturally the President is unwilling to face a 
defeat in Congress at the very beginning of his Administra- 
tion. 

The anxieties caused by the Currency crisis in the United 
States are increasing the depression all over Europe ; espe- 
cially this week the rumour of an impending United States 
gold loan has brought about a decline in first-class invest- 
ment stocks. The argument is that, if the American Go- 
vernment were to decide upon borrowing in London, it 
would have to issue the bonds at such a price as would give 
the investor from 3} to 3} per cent. Many holders of 
Consols and other first-class securities would be tempted 
by such a return to sell the securities they hold at present 


for the purpose of buying the American bonds. As all first- 
class investment securities are very high, there has, there- 
fore, been considerable selling this week to prepare for what 
may happen. The depression has been increased by the 
ee of the Australian Governments. Much 
of the talk going on appears to us quite extravagant. 
Before the crisis’ there was great readiness 
to lend to our colonies, and they were encouraged thereby 
in reckless expenditure. It will in the long run be for 
their benefit if they are now compelled to practise a 
stricter economy. But, while that is true, there is no 
ground for some of the rumours that are in circulation. 
No doubt the colonies with very small populations and 
very large debts have a difficult time before them, 
and some of them may need consideration from their 
creditors. But the greater colonies are quite able to pay 
their way if the Governments exercise ordinary common 
sense. Home Railway stocks have likewise given way. The 
traffic returns are disappointing, and the Railway-rates 
agitation is exciting apprehension. The Direct Veto Bill, 
too, has brought about a fall in Brewery stocks, some of the 
Companies having issued alarming circulars, calling upon 
the shareholders to exert themselves in opposition to the 
Bill. Even foreign stocks, after advancing sharply early in 
the week, have participated in the general depression. The 
prices of International securities are in almost every instance 
too high, in many cases they are extravagantly so, and a 
further fall seems inevitable, unless the Continental banks 
put forth all their efforts to sustain markets. The first 
impression made here by President Cleveland’s Inaugural 
Address was favourable, and an inclination was shown by 
some operators to put up prices. But further reflection 
made it evident that the President, while animated by 
the best intentions, is not yet in a position to propose 
any definite policy. Everything, in fact, seems to point 
to a further decline in American prices. Distrust is 
spreading all over the country, the banks throughout 
the interior are withdrawing very great amounts of 
deposits from New York, loanable capital there is 
in consequence becoming scarce, and rates are rapidly 
rising. Occasionally, indeed, as much as 40, and even 50, 
per cent. has been charged for call loans. Probably these 
rates are artificial; but the fact that the market can be so 
manipulated proves, incontestably, how keen is the appre- 
hension that exists, and how easily any accident may cause 
a break. 

The Board of Trade returns for February are again very 
unsatisfactory. The value of the imports shows a decrease 
compared with February of last year of nearly 15 per cent., 
and the value of the exports of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures a decrease of about 114 per cent. It is 
to be recollected, however, that February in last year there 
were twenty-nine days, and only twenty-eight this year. 
Further, the decrease is largely due to the fall in price. 


Owing to the circulars sent out by several brewery Com- 
panies urging the shareholders to oppose the Local Veto 
Bill, there has been a general fallin Brewery stocks, but not 
anything like so great as the talk of the Stock Exchange 
would lead one at first sight to expect. Thus, Courage & 
Co.'s Five per Cent. Cumulative Preference stock closed on 
Thursday at 122-4, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 4; Watney’s Six per Cent. Preference closed at 
141-4, also a fall of 4; and Watney’s Five per Cent. 
Debenture stock closed at 120-3, a fall of 2. In 
the Home Railway market the movements are irre- 
gular, sometimes up and sometimes down. Caledonian 
Undivided closed on Thursday at 117}, a fall of as much 
as 1}; London and North-Western closed at 1688, a 
fall of 4; but Great Western closed at 159}, a rise of 4, 
and Brighton “A” closed at 1st}, a rise of 1g. In 
the American department there is an almost universal 
decline. Reading shares closed on Thursday at 114, a 
fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 13. The 
First Income bonds closed at 48}, a fall of 3; and the 
Third closed at 23-5, a fall of 4; Northern Pacific Pre- 
ferences closed at 393, a fall of 1}; Erie shares closed at 
22%, a fall of 4; Erie Preference closed at 50}, a fall 
of 1; Illinois Central closed at 1o1}, a fall of 
14, and Louisville and Nashville closed at 76}, a fall of }. 
In the South American market there have been no 
movements deserving of attention. Upon the whcle, the 
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‘international a is lower, though the declines are 
not very marked. French Rentes closed at 97}, a fall of }; 
Italian closed at 914, a fall of 3; and the Greek bonds of 
1881 closed at 71, a fall of 1. 


MESSRS. LAWRIE’S EXHIBITION. 


— loan collection of English and foreign yee 
with which Messrs.. Lawrie & Co. open their new 
Gallery in Old Bond Street is of exceptional quality and 
interest. The display is altogether different from the mis- 
cellaneous gathering usually offered to the public view. It 
is a selection rather than a collection; a selection of choice 
examples drawn, it would seem, from various quarters. In 
rtraiture there are fine works by Velasquez, Gainsborough, 
mney, ard Reynolds; and in landscape Constable and 
the leading masters of the Fontainebleau or Barbizonian 
school are represented by some of their most important 
produetions. Some of the French paintings are decidedly 
famous, such as the half a dozen Corots, all of which are of 
the first rank. Here are the well-known “ Lac de Garde ”; 
the exquisite “ Rond des Enfants,” perhaps the most 
bewitching and ethereal of Corots; the “Rond des 
Nymphes”; the enchanting “Le Soir”; the “ Danse des 
Nymphes,” exhibited at Glasgow in 1888, and other 
masterpieces. By Millet there is the charming pastoral 
“La Gardienne du Troupeau,” with “Les Falaises de 
Gruchy,” a most interesting study of the Channel from 
a gap in some rocky cliff, with cattle browsing, notable 
for the masterly treatment of light and atmosphere. 
Daubigny, a lover of nature first, a student after, who was 
apt to poetize like Corot himself, is represented by two 
noble landscapes, one of which, “ Les Bords de la Loire,” is 
one of the most moving examples of the painter in his inspired 
and rapt mood that he has left us. Very different from this 
subtle impression of the solemn and mysterious hour of 
evening is Rousseau’s “ Une Allée de Village,” a severely 
literal study of the singular little village of Becquigny 
under the full sunny light of noon. The result of the 
painter's simple and direct method is a patient and some- 
what laboured record. From the blue overhead, however, 
to the hot yellows and browns of the landscape is some- 
thing of a painful passage to the sensitive eye. Other 
exemplary works are shown by the more distinctly decorative 
peinters, Diaz and Dupré, in “ Les Grandes Délaissées,” an 
excellent specimen of the dignity of style and sumptuous 
colour of Diaz; ‘“ A Meadow by the Oise,” by Dupré, and 
a “Fontainebleau” by Diaz. With these notable paint- 
ings are associated two landscapes with cattle by Troyon, 
both of which are to be classed among the greatest achieve- 
ments of the artist. In an upper gallery, where portraiture 
= there is a painting by Velasquez which, if not cele- 
rated as the Corots are by the comments and criticisms of 
historians and the work of the engraver, is second to nothing 
in the collection. It is a portrait of extraordinary force 
and charm, representing a young girl—the “Countess 
Ruffo Bonneval de la Fard ”-—and it has remained, we be- 
lieve, in the seclusion that few family portraits by the great 
masters enjoy in these times, until some few months since. 
The painting of the pale rosy and white dress, the quaint 
lace cap adorned with pearls, and the delicate flesh of a 
brilliant white faintly flushed with rose, is of the most 
masterly style. The ensemble of colour—pure whites and 
creams and rose—is altogether enchanting. On the wall 
opposite to this wonderful picture there are the delightful 
“ Miss Frances Harford,” by Romney; Reynolds’s portrait 
of his niece, “ Miss Theophila Palmer ”—a very fine work 
—and Gainsborough’s “ Mrs. Hatchett,” a vision of grace 
and beauty, and a perfect example of the artist. Here, 
also, are Constable’s “ Barges on the Stour”; Turner's 
“ Fishing-boats making for Calais Harbour”; George 
Fuller’s “ Fedalma,” a picturesque study for the heroine of 
George Eliot’s Spanish Gipsy; Louis Ricard’s “Flute 
Player,” and two small panels by Meissonier, one of them 
a fine study of Jean Frangois Regnard seated at a table 
reading. A handsome catalogue has been published by 
Messrs. Lawrie, illustrated with photo-prints of all the 
paintings in the exhibition. 


THE “APPOINTED DAY”—AND PLACE. | 


[{“ Mr. O'Kelly, as he walked off arm-in-arm with Mr. 
remarked to Colonel Saunderson, ‘ We shall meet at the Boyne,’” 
—Daily News.) 


HILILOO! What an answer to Unionist croakers ! 
What cheer to the hearts of their timorous flock | 

What rebuke to the counsels of terrified brokers 

And panic-struck partings with Irish Bank stock ! 
Is there any alarmed manufacturer magnate 

Who fears lest his profits (or such as evade 
The magnificent sweep of the Healyite drag-net) 

Should waste ‘mid a strife that annihilates trade ? 


If there be, he'll abandon his dread of a mélée, 
And pause in converting his plant into coin, 
When he reads those remarkable words of O’Kelly— 
“ We'll meet at the Boyne.” 


Is there any Gladstonian whose mandate’s instructions 
Appear to him likely their object to miss? 
Even he, howsoe’er apprehensive of ructions, 
Will hardly resist reassurance like this. 
He will wonder no more in perplexity whether 
The promise of peace is an impudent flam, 
Or whether he'll really see lying together 
The Protestant lion and Catholic lamb. 


He will doubt not that Saunderson, Johnston, and Waring: 
By Healy and Dillon in peace will recloine, 

Now they’ve fixed on the actual place of bed-sharing, 
And meet at the Boyne. 


We have heard the McCarthyite spouter’s discourses 
Of concord, South aiding and aided by North 

To “ devillop in common their counthry’s resoorces,” 
Three provinces lovingly knit with a fourth. 

We have many times heard him describe in his tall way. 
An Ireland all prosperous, calm, and content, 

From Derry to Cork, as from Dublin to Galway, 
And know, now at last, what that rhetoric meant. 


It meant, “ We'll suggest to our Ulstermen neighbours 
To furnish the cash for the firm they’re to join. 

If they will, well and good; if they won't, then, be jabers ! 
We'll meet at the Boyne.” 


“ We shall meet at the Boyne.” Yes, except for that meeting,, 
So awkward, you know, yet so like to occur, 

There were nought to prevent us from cordially greeting 
This heaven-born scheme without doubt or demur. 

How gloriously fair were the prospect before us, 
Were this little cloud but a thought more remote ! 

Of peace and good-will how unbroken the chorus, 
Were ’t not for this one inharmonious note ! 


How smooth, but for this single fly, were the ointment 
By Sexton prepared and laid on by O’Broin, 

This comrade-like tryst, this fraternal appointment 
To meet at the Boyne! 


REVIEWS. 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH.* 


| Sgpeonr-ewess. and at long intervals, the materials for a com- 
plete history of English literature are being collected. Much 
is still left undone; but for what is performed it behoves us to 
be thankful. ‘The registers of the country are being searched, 
the newspapers ransacked, and item after item of information is 
put, for once and for ever, in its right place. The latest additions 
to this growing store of exact knowledge are presented to us in 
Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen’s very handsome edition of Sir John 
Vanbrugh’s works, edited by Mr. W. C. Ward, who has already 
shown his value, less ambitiously but very efficiently, in a reprint 
of Wycherley. The Restoration seems to be Mr. Ward’s favourite 
hunting-ground, and we should be glad to see him pursue his 
labours further. Shadwell is positively crying for a critical 
editor; neither Lee nor Wilson has ever been decently collected ; 
Otway has not been reprinted for generations. What Mr. Ward 
has done to Sir John Vanbrugh is to treat him as Mr. Saintsbury 


* Sir John Vanbrugh. Edited by W. C. Ward. 2vols. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen, 1893. 
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has treated Dryden and Mr. Verity Sir George Etherege. We 
hope to meet him again in this interesting field of labour. 

The career of Sir John Vanbrugh has hitherto consisted mainly 
of gossip and guesswork. For the first time, we know definitely 
when he was born and of what parentage. His grandfather, 
Giles Vanbrugh, was brought to England from Flanders during 
Alva’s persecution, and therefore before 1573. He was doubtless 
an infant at that time, for he had a son in 1628, and lived on in 
Walbrook until 1646. His second son, Giles, was the father of 
the dramatist, and about him Mr. Ward has obtained a great deal 
of information by searching in the register of St. Nicholas Acons, 
Lombard Street. This church was destroyed in the Great Fire, 
but its documents were safely transferred to the church of 
St. Edmund’s. Giles, the younger, married Elizabeth, the daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Dudley Carleton, and this lady presented 
him with no fewer than nineteen children. Of these the fourth, 
John, was baptized on the 24th of January, 1664, new style. It 
is believed that dread of the Plague drove the Vanbrughs from 
London in the spring of 1665, and in 1667 we find them settled 
in Chester. Here Giles became a prosperous sugar-baker, and 
here, in all probability, his volatile son was educated. Giles 
Vanbrugh was not at all the sort of man whom we connect with 
The Relapse or The Confederacy; he was a very sober, pious 
person, who sat under Matthew Henry, and loved his godly dis- 
courses. He died when his son was five and twenty years of 
age, and had long left the parental home. 

From 1683 to 1692 John Vanbrugh seems to have lived in 
France, and it is very much to be regretted that we do not know 
how he was employed there. It is an instance of that historical 
scepticism to which we have before now referred as often carried 
to an absurd excess, that the story of Vanbrugh’s being shut up 
in the Bastille has been confidently set down asa myth. It now 
appears that a contemporary diarist records, under February 11, 
1692, “ Last letters from France say three gentlemen, Mr. Van- 
brook, Mr. Goddard, and Mr. North, were clapped up in the 
Bastille suspected as spies.” Voltaire, who told this story in his 
Letters on the English People, is therefore justified, and may now 
be believed when he adds that Vanbrugh owed his release to the 
good offices of certain French gentlemen who visited him in prison, 
and carried to the King of France a charming impression of his 
wit and manners. It is further said that it was during this en- 
forced retirement that he wrote certain scenes which he afterwards 
worked up into The Provok'd Wife. From this point it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Ward has discovered nothing about his hero 
until he suddenly turns up, in 1697, as a successful dramatist in 
London. But we do not despair that the diaries and correspond- 
ence of the time may yet reveal some curious and picturesque 
details about the life of Vanbrugh. We agree with Mr. Ward 
that it must have been in France and during this early period that 
he gained his knowledge of the art of architecture. 

An interesting point which is now for the first time fixed is the 
succession of his earliest works. His first three plays bear on 
their title-pages the same date, 1697, and it has not been known 
in what order they appeared. But it now appears that The Re- 
lapse was acted at Drury Lane in December 1696, and published 
the same month; that .sop followed on the boards in January 
1697, and in the bookshops a few days later; and that The 
Provok'd Wife was acted in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in April or 
May 1697, and published in the latter month. The second part 
of sop appeared later on in the year, and gave a dramatic 
sketch of the lively quarrel at the Theatre Royal between the 
patentees and the actors, which Cibber also describes. Wanbrugh 
writes as strongly on the side of the patentees as Cibber did on 
that of the actors. It will be observed that here are four publica- 
tions, of the greatest interest to the student of Vanbrugh, the 
arrangement of which is now for the first time recognized. It is 
not very often that bibliography, pure and simple, can give such 
a good account of itself, or defend itself so well in the gate. 

Vanbrugh had now settled down to the double profession of his 
life, and this is not the place to pursue the incidents of his career 
any further. When we turn once more to his dramatic work, we 
find it as fresh and vigorous as ever. We have always regretted 
that Macaulay left his essay on the Comic Dramatists of the 
Restoration a torso. His admirable common sense enabled him to 
treat Wycherley and Congreve, not quite, indeed, with subtlety, 
but with remarkable directness and absence of prejudice. The 
reader, who has been promised a consideration of Vanbrugh and 
Farquhar also, is brought up sharply at the end with an inti- 
mation that the essayist’s space had become exhausted. Yet 
Vanbrugh cannot be very intelligently considered apart from his 
comic contemporaries. He is closely related to them, and it is 
only when his work is compared with theirs that his individuality 
becomes apparent. He is less brutal than Wycherley, less arti- 
ficial than Congreve, less trivial than Farquhar, but he scarcely 


possesses the satiric weight of the first, the wit and polish of the 
second, or the freshness of the-third. His value consists in his. 
architectonics ; this eminent builder of solid houses was no less an 

adept at the building of solid plays. Nothing in his best comedies. 
is impertinent to the central principle of the structure. Congreve 
introduces what is unessential, that his wit may sparkle in it or 

his fancy expatiate. Vanbrugh has no such weaknesses ; from 

the first word to the last, all is subordinated to action, This 

constructive genius of his, added to his extraordinary realism, 

makes Vanbrugh continue to be the pleasantest of the late seven- 
teenth-century comic dramatists to read and remember. The 

players, Cibber reports, loved his plays, because the dialogue is 

so easy to recollect. Most readers would rather stand an exami+ 

nation in the plot of The Relapse or The Confederacy than even 

in those of The Way of the World and The Beaux Stratagem. 

The lucidity of Vanbrugh is greatly the result of the studied 
and skilful evolution of his plots, but it is also due to the vigour 
with which his selected types were contrasted. It has been 
usual to compare Vanbrugh with Ben Jonson, and there is a 
superficial resemblance in their solidity of texture and firmness 
of touch. But the mere “humour,” the comic type insisted upon 
in spite of nature and at the expense of life, which is at once the 
strength and the weakness of the comedy of Ben Jonson, is absent 
in that of Vanbrugh. The latter writer, with less imagination, 
had a far more exact observation of humanity, and the charm of 
his contrasted types lies, not in the adroitness with which they 
are created, but in the vividness with which they are seen. 
Vanbrugh owed so much to others, was so indolent in helping 
himself to material in Moliére, in Boursault, in the Spanish 
poets, that at first sight his originality might be questioned. He 
might be crudely called a flat plagiary. Zhe Mistake, for instance, 
is a translation of an imitation. It copies the Dépit amoureur of 
Moliére, which in its turn followed an Italian piece by Nicolo. 
Secchi. Wherein, then, does the originality of Vanbrugh in The 
Mistake consist? Surely in the bold way in which he has con- 
trived to transplant the personages and give them an air of 
English life, in spite of the Spanish locality which he persists in. 
preserving. It is his gaiety, his British animation, which saves 
him on this tight-rope of adaptation. He contrives to be 
Vanbrugh still, even where he copies Moliire phrase for phrase. 

Of the only two omissions we have discovered in Mr. Ward’s 
volumes, one is that of The Pilgrim, a play of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's, which Vanbrugh “very much altered, with several 
additions,” in 1700. We do nct know that the editor was. 
obliged to swell out his book, already a large one, with this 
play; but we do think that it would have been interesting 
to have preserved such scenes as were certainly Vanbrugh’s.. 
Various songs, a masque and other matter, introduced into 
The Pilgrim on this occasion by Dryden, find their due place in 
the editions of that poet. Inthe same way, Squire Trelooby, a 
translation of Monsiews de Pourceaugnac, in which Garth, 
Congreve, Walsh, and Vanbrugh were all concerned in 1704, is 
also omitted. This we need certainly not regret, for Vanbrugh’s 
part in this trifle was doubtless small, and the positive value of 
the whole is very far from great. It is true that Ralph said, 
thirty years afterwards, that “Sir John Vanbrugh was by many 
reported sole author” of The Cornish Squire, which was but a 
revised edition of Squire Trelooby. , 

These are matters of small importance. The fame of Vanbrugh 
rests on his three great comedies, with, in the second plane, the 
fables in AZsop, the fragment of A Journey to London, and the 
adaptation called The Mistake. On these works his reputation is 
as solidly based as Castle Howard itself, and doubtless more 
durably. Of the poet's architecture Mr. Ward has much to tell 
us in detail, although he does not venture on any critical sum- 
mary of its art, One point of some interest seems to have 
escaped him. Every one knows Swift’s delightful poem about 
the house which Vanbrugh built for himself about 1702, and 
died in more than twenty years afterwards, It stood, we know, 
at Whitehall, and 

Poets from all quarters ran 

To see the House of Brother Van; 
Look'd high and low, walk'd often round, 
But no such house was to be found. 

One asks the waterman hard by 

Where may the — palace lie ? 
Another of the Thames inquires 

If he has seen its gilded spires ? 

At length they in the rubbish spy 

A thing resembling a goose-pie. 

It is not generally known, and Mr. Ward does not seem to 
suspect, that Sir John’s “goose-pie” is still extant, although 
doomed to immediate destruction. It is the curious building 
until this year known as the United Service Institute, lying 
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between the head of Whitehall and the river, to the east of old Scot- 
land Yard. Mr. Ward is in error in supposing that Swift wrote 
the lines from which we have quoted in 1706. The first edition 
of the Miscellanies of 1711 is before us, and the poem called 
+ V—"s House” is there said to have been “ written in 1703.” 


. NOVELS.* 


OMANTIC heroines are out of fashion, except when they are 
introduced into the novels intended for the working classes. 
‘The beautiful damsel whose adventures wile away the few un- 
occupied hours which idle and rich women spend at home is 
invariably a very practical person, with a keen eye to the main 
chance. Her heart, if she has one, possesses no “ dictates,” what- 
ever they may be; or, if it does, she never “listens” to them. 
The ways of her grandmother in fiction are strange to her—far 
stranger than her clothes would be—she follows a code of her 
own, and, as far as this world is concerned, it is generally a 
successful one. For “damsels in distress” are out of fashion 
mow. They have no place in modern society, and failure no 
longer excites pity, but only contempt. 

Mrs. Macquoid’s heroine, Berris by name, is no exception 
to the general rule. She is handsome and knows it, and 
steadfastly purposes to make her beauty bring in its due re- 
turns in the matter of wealth and position. Unluckily she 
is poor, and she lives with a sister in a Yorkshire country 
town, and eligible bachelors are rare in her very limited 
circle. Street admiration she gets in plenty, but rates it at 
its true marketable value, though at the same time it is sweet 
to her soul. But she is only too glad to accept the rather 
precipitate offer of a young and rising solicitor, and to become 
this wife. Mrs. Macquoid has succeeded very well in making 
her readers grasp the hard, though not unprincipled, nature of 
Berris ; but she has not managed to paint her other personages 
as clearly. Indeed, she more than once gives an impression of 
having changed her mind as to the development of her story. 
Can she lay her hand on her heart and swear that she never in- 
‘tended Berris’s first husband, John Statham (drowned at sea a 
few months after his marriage), to appear again? If not, why 
does Berris see his face at a Florentine féte when she has given 
him a successor? Then it seems hardly consistent that the satyr- 
like Sir Joshua Horsham, about whom so much evil is hinted 
during the earlier part of the tale, should have behaved as he did 
in the concluding chapters, especially when he had been married 
to Berris for several years, and had had plenty of time to get 
tired of her. Mrs. Macquoid has been wise and right in showing 
that as Berris sowed so she was forced to reap—that law of 
nature is never suspended. But her minor characters are hardly 
‘so successful, and they are drawn on commoner and more con- 
ventional lines. 

In all that relates to Mrs. Custance and the dark episode of 
Norman Strange’s life, Miss Dickens's story A Mere Cypher is 
admirable and true. Strange has contracted drunken habits, first 
from careless good-fellowship, and then from recklessness, and is 
sent to the house of a doctor in the country as a forlorn hope. 
The description of his arrival at the out-of-the-way station, of his 
defiant rejection of proffered civilities, and of the change that 
comes over the manner of all who learn the name of his destina- 
tion, is sternly true to life. Unsuspected and unknown to him- 
self, from first to last, the influence which drags him out of the 
Slough of Despond and sets his feet on the right path is that of 
the doctor's wife, Mrs. Custance, an insignificant, frightened, faded 
dittle woman, possessing pity and faith enough to make them- 
selves unconsciously felt through her unattractive exterior. The 
struggle is made too short, perhaps too complete; but this may be 
necessary for the purpose of the novel. The history of the “slum- 
ming” and of the emigration scheme are not specially interesting, 
and the melodramatic dénouement is unworthy of the opening ; 
but all that touches Mrs. Custance, with her faithful, slow, silent, 
and often unintelligent work for the only man who had ever 
troubled himself to be kind to her, is natural and lifelike. As to 
style, Miss Dickens has a straightforward manner of telling her 
tale, and does not indulge in sentimental analysis or gushing 
word-painting, and, as we have said, there isa certain reserve- 
force about her which places her far beyond the average novelist. 


* Berris. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 2 vols. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1893. 

A Mere C; . By Mary A. Dickens. 3 vols. London: Macmi 
at: ly 3 acmillan 

A Woman's . By Iza Duffus Hardy, Is. London: F. V. 
White. 1893. 

Lifes < WH By Caradoc Granhim. 3 vols. London: Ward & 

ney. 1893. 
A Wild Wooing. By Florence Warden. London: F. ¥. White, 1893. 


Miss Duffus Hardy takes a depressing view of human nature, 
and even the most determined pessimist could hardly have sus- 
pected what black depths lay in the nature of Val Charteris, the 
hero of A Woman's Loyalty. Mr. Charteris is introduced to us 
as a handsome young man belonging to a county family; he is 
also a fairly successful poet, and a yet more successful artist 
Charteris is naturally disappointed when he discovers that the 
family place is only to come to him after the death of his aunt, or on 
her second marriage ; but this does not prevent him proposing to 
a girl whom he has long admired, and whom he really prefers to 
anybody else. He is described as good-natured, selfish, and easy- 
going, with no “ past ” to hamper him, and only a moderate quan- 
tity of debts, so that the reader experiences a physical shock when 
about two years after his uncle’s death he poisons his youthful 
aunt in order to succeed to the property. If there is one thing 
more astonishing than this uncalled-for development of devilry, it 
is the light way in which he confesses the whole thing to his 
Jiancée, who has picked up his stud near the chair of the dead 
woman. The girl has of course not the faintest suspicion of the 
truth, and naturally declines to share the golden fruits of the 
murder, though for his sake she agrees to keep silence as long 
as no one else is suspected of the crime. Some months after 
unpleasant facts begin to group themselves round a family 
friend, one Wardlaw, who is arrested and cast into prison, 
and when Charteris is informed by Miss Everard that either 
he or she must speak, he flings her over the precipice into the 
river with the same gaiety of heart with which he committed 
his other murder. Of course she does not die, and equally of 
course she lives to marry the male victim of Mr. Charteris’s 
wrongs and debts, while he himself escapes the gallows and dies 
on board ship. There is a good deal about second sight and 
presentiment in the book; indeed it was to the development of 
his occult faculties in this direction that Wardlaw owed his very 
awkward predicament. The moral of the story clearly is that, if 
we think we hear a distant friend calling to us for help, we should 
resolutely turn a deaf ear to the cry, lest we find ourselves on 
our trial for murder. 


It may be accepted as a broad general principle that, when 
a person introduces the aristocracy into his novels, that person 
knows nothing whatever about it. Mr. Caradoc Granhim is 
no exception to this rule. In vol. ii. p. 32 of the mass of 
disconnected and incoherent statements that he calls Life's 
Tapestry, he remarks that Edward Mowbray was the second 
son of Earl Chudleigh, and that, “like some other men of high 
rank, he had laid aside his title of lord.” Not content with 
elevating an honourable into a lord, Mr. Granhim goes a step 
deeper into the mire, and deprives the young man’s eldest 
brother of the courtesy title that by right belongs to him. The 
son and heir of Earl Chudleigh is known to the world as Lord 
Arthur! As for what these people have to do with the story, or 
with any one mentioned in the other volumes, it is almost im- 
possible to discover. Indeed, before he has got half through, 
the reader claps his hands to his bewildered brain. The book 
opens with pompous Prolegomena, in which is mentioned a 
“writing ... short, rapid, vivid,” put into the author's 
hands for editing purposes. In these papers “ the historical 
and dramatic and scenic elements had been entirely left 
out,” and this deficiency he proposed to supply, appending 
to his book “the capital title of Life's Yapestry, which 
signifies EVERYWHERE Tapestry.” (“Crazy Patchwork” would 
have been a far more appropriate name.) Then follows a volume 
of description of the material parts of a home, “the Navel of 
national life”—of the furniture of the nursery, of the mirrors, 
of the needlework, of the flowers in the conservatory, of the 
piano, of the baths, each kind of article with a chapter devoted 
to itself and the moral reflections suggested by it; and orna- 
mented with a liberal assortment of capital letters. By-and-bye 
two children are casually added, and after this the utterances 
become still more incoherent. There are outbursts about 
Macbeth, about the archangels, about comets, about peaches, 
about Nebuchadnezzar, about Bel and the Dragon, about the 
butler. This brings us to vol. ii., which is deeply genealogical, 
It first gives, for no reason at all, the alliances for generations 
of all the members of the Cantelupe family, starting from one Sir 
Ughtred and his wife (bearing the singular name of the Lady 
“Glawdys”), who “added the supreme factor to his brimming 
cornucopia of life.” Their cornucopia must, indeed, have differed 
from other people’s cornucopias, for the son of this happy pair is 
made an Ambassador and styled His Excellency, the year after 
he leaves Oxford. Their daughter, another Glawdys, now 
appears on the scene; she is safely married off, and in the next 
line we are called on to assist at the nuptials of Aer daughter. 
It might be thought that the popular interest in the family would 
stop there, but it is considered well to inform us that the sister 
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of the bridegroom is married to a Freiherr. In this way whole 
nations might be disposed of in a few pages, but, with a volume 
and a half still to cover, we will take leave of Life's Tapestry, 
which has about as little to be said in its favour as any book 
that ever was written. 

Miss Florence Warden has accustomed us to something a good 
deal more lively than any event that is to be found in A Wild 
Wooing. The story is not told with an air of conviction, con- 
sequently it fails to impress the reader. Melodramatic elements 
exist in plenty, but they are of an old-world kind, and do not 
command the appreciation of this generation. The era of trap- 
doors, smugglers, secret passages, and lame girls climbing up and 
down rope-ladders was past long before twenty-five years ago, 
the date of A Wild Wooing, and it is unfortunate, also, that the 
statement with which Miss Wardex opens is in itself impossible. 
Captains in the Royal Navy once were allowed to carry their wives 
with them, but the practice was abolished at a far more distant 
date than a quarter of a century. 


BOOKS ON AFRICA.* 


as evident belief in the reality of a mission which Mrs, 
French-Sheldon feels, the physical discomforts which she 
underwent at the latter end of her journey to Masai Land, and the 
more serious bereavement which befell her when she got home, 
dispose the amiable mind to be lenient to her book. If it were 
not for this amiable mind, we might ask some awkward questions, 
in the van whereof would be these three. “ What good did Mrs. 
Sheldon think she was going to do?” “ What good did she 
do?” and “ What geod does she think she did?” For our- 
selves, we give them all up. Certain persons who accompanied 
her to Charing Cross, and whose portraits (to us quite uninterest- 
ing) are obligingly given in the text, apostrophized her, it seems, 
as “Brave woman”; she herself seems to have had no doubt 
that she was doing not only a very plucky but, in some mysterious 
way, a most philanthropic thing. To us, after careful and bene- 
volent reading, she seems merely to have “gone in for,” and 
accomplished with indifferent success, a very costly and rather 
risky “lark,” which, except fur the satisfaction of having 
performed it, could have no beneficial result whatever, and 
might have had some results the very reverse of beneficial. She 
is very indignant (though she admits that in the long run he 
was extremely kind to her) at the difficulties which Mr. Mackenzie 
made in letting her go through the English sphere. She gives 
more obscure, but easily interpretable, indications of even less 
satisfaction with the Germans. The fact, of course, obvious to 
all reasonable persons, is that both administrations incurred 
very serious responsibility by letting her through. She could do 
no good; and, in the by no means impossible event of her 
coming to grief, all sorts of difficulties, from tribal wars to inter- 
national complications, might have arisen. Still, they let her 
go; and, after delighting herself for some time with playing the 
“ White Queen,” she got a bad touch of dysentery, then nearly 
broke her back by an accident at a ford, and, finally, fractured 
her skull, being thrown in a squall against the sides of the ship 
she was going back in, We are, as we have said, heartily sorry 
for her; but que diable allait-elle faire dans cette galtre? It is 
true that in one literal galley, a copper pontoon lent her by one 
of the British East Africa Company's officials, she did for the 
first time navigate a small crater-lake on one of the spurs of 
Kilimanjaro, and we haye no doubt it was fun—especially as, 
judging both from the text and the picture, the pontoon might 
rather easily have upset, and crater-lakes have a knack of being 
deep. But what other new thing she did we have not discovered, 
and what thing at all particularly desirable to be done she did 
we have discovered still less. She shot several birds on the wing; 
she k+ pt her carriers in very fair order (with the assistance of the 
head-men and under the fear of the British and German Com- 
panies) ; she was once nearly squashed in her wicker palanquin 
by a python. It was “all werry capital,” no doubt, from the 
point of view of mere amusement. But the virtue and the value 
of it we do, in the most brutal and Philistine manner, confess 
that we utterly fail to see. The hardships and the, for a lady, 
awkward predicaments would have been noble and heroic things 
if they had been borne in the path of duty or at the bidding of 
necessity. If Mrs. Sheldon had been the only woman escaping 
from a beleaguered town, the only woman on the strength of a 
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relief expedition—a nurse, a faithful wife accompanying her 
husband, a gallant maiden seeking her lover—well and good. 
As it is, we can only repeat that she seems to have gone for 
her own amusement purely; and that, though we are sorry for 
her sufferings, they were as purely “ home-made.” 


Mr. Bent’s book on Mashona Land is in many ways an extremely 
satisfactory book. The author went out to doa certain thing— 
the thorough investigation of the ruins at Zimbabye—and he did 
it. In the process of doing it he took and put on record a faithful 
view of one of those scenes of the earth which in our days pass 
and are not recoverable unless they be fixed at once. He was not 
a pioneer—he does not seem, except that he had valuable recom- 
mendations and protections from the South Africa Company, to- 
have been in any respect sealed of the tribe of Khodes—and his 
experiences from Khama’s capital to Fort Salisbury, and round to 
Beira, have an impartiality all the more valuable because there is 
evidently no calculation in it. He seems, having been on the 
spot, to have the same sense that the Portuguese were “hustled” 
a little which others not on the spot have had; and he seems also 
to have seen, as those others did, that the hustling was on the 
whole unavoidable. He is sorry for the inevitable and lamentable 
sophistication of the natives; but he has an Englishman's sense 
that for more reasons than one it is desirable that, if this result 
must come, it should come under English auspices. He did not 
bully the natives ; he does not gush over them. In fact, the political 
side of the matter seems to have interested him in a secondary and 
distant manner, though he was not such a fool as to be indifferent. 
to it. What he went out for to do was to measure Zimbabye 
and the other things correspondent and adjacent to Zimbabye. 
He did this, and he drew his conclusions, which, if not 
supremely important, are very interesting conciusions. That 
is to say, Mr. Bent seems to have little doubt that, what- 
ever biblical critics may say about Ophir and about Solomon, 
and about the Queen of Sheba, these extraordinary ruins do in- 
evitably and certainly testify to a certain intercommunication of 
a commercial, not to say currency, character between the coun- 
tries of South Africa and those of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
That the fortifications of Zimbabye and of other places in the 
neighbourhood were of that kind which would be natural to a 
race of conquering invaders in quest of treasure, and that the 
process of extracting and raising the treasure is still dis- 
cernible, may be said to be certain or pretty certain results of 
Mr. Bent’s investigations. The less certain results, as every one 
of some little experience in such things will anticipate, fall under 
two heads, There are the astronomical calculations, which will 
have it that the outlook and direction of certain arrangements are- 
towards certain stars; and there is the religious business, which 
it is also, if not unlawful, quite unnecessary to mention to the 
instructed, and which it might be unedifying to mention to the 
uninstructed. Never was a sportsman so much on velvet as the 
devotee of this particular form of worship. As was said once by 
a profane one, “If anything sticks up, his hypothesis is safe 
there ; if anything hollows down, it is equally sate ; and, if there is 
neither one nor the other, it is only a pleasant opportunity for 
the exercise of ingenious conjecture.” So leave we to speak of 
this. As a traveller Mr. Bent is, as we have already said, ex- 
cellently faithful. He is not very picturesque. We do not want 
him to be so. He sticks to the things which he has heard and 
seen, and which his hands have handled, with a dogged conscien- 
tiousness inexpressibly refreshing. And let us finish by say- 
ing that he seems to have been very fortunate in his com- 
panions of travel, and most fortunate of all in his wife, who was 
one of them, and who seems to have been never in the way or 
out of the way. 

The intrinsic interest of the letters from a Special Correspon- 
dent, which were first printed in the Times during the late 
summer and autumn of last year, is not much greater than 
that of most such things. They contain views of rapid traveb 
through such part of the South African colonies and republics 
south of the Limpopo and east of the Western Transvaal border, 
accounts of shorter or longer balts in Kimberley, Johannesburg, 
Pretoria, Bloemfontein, Port Elizabeth, and Pietermaritzburg, 
put brightly enough, in the usual special-correspondent manner, 
and combined with a clearly stated, if not very profound, criticism 
of the present and future of South Africa. The writer did not 
extend his journey to Bechuanaland or Zambesia, and he is not 
directly Rhodesian or anti-Rhodesian. He gives a pretty vivid 
account of an interview with President Kruger on the Swaziland 
matter, and indulges in a lively panegyric of Mr. Hofmeyr. Bat 
his book is too short, and his attitude is—on the surface, at least 
—too generalizing and too impartial to justify much “ airgument 
betwixt ony twa.” In one part, however, he gives a text, and he 
will not, we trust, feel slighted if we take it as a text rather for 
our own reflections than as anything else. 
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His account should make it clear to those who did not know it 
before that the Transvaal is the pivot of the whole South African 
question. It is at least doubtful whether any other region in South 
Africa equals it for natural riches, and these riches and its posi- 
tion combined give it something like a master-hand in the South 
African game. It can coquet with Natal and the Cape by turns 
for fiscal and transit concessions; if it had not been “ squared” 
by astute Afrikanders, it could have made it, if not impossible, 
very difficult for the Company to organize Zambesia; it is in 
@ position to demand perpetual pourboires like that of Swaziland. 
it is, of course, quite true, as the Correspondent does not fail to 
point out, that there is a “New” and an “Old” Transvaal, and 
that the New Transvaal—the miners, the farmers in any other 
than the old patriarchal fashion, the traders, and so forth—is of 
English, not of Dutch, blood. But the body politic is Dutch, 
the Dutch have the mastery of the political situation, and though 
it is extremely improbable that they will in the end keep that 
mastery, the situation is every day transforming the English 
element into an A frikander one. 

Now let us remember that barely a dozen years ago it needed 
nothing but the slightest refusal on Mr. Gladstone's part to 
commit a cowardly crime to have prevented all this, and to have 
made the Transvaal of to-day what it is, and more also mate- 
rially, but at the same time an English province. The Boers 
themselves—at least those of them who are not mere patriotic 
blockheads—admit that they could not have stood any time 
against England after Majuba, and it is exceedingly improbable 
that under the management of more skilful hands than the 
unlucky combination of civil and military ineptitude which 
brought about that disaster, they would have even attempted 
to stand. A few would have “trekked” northward to be 
eaten up by the Matabele or annexed later by the English. 
Most would have submitted. All would have been absorbed. 
But this is not the worst. All who know are aware that 
since that unlucky day even the English party in South Africa 
hes been very dubiously English. “ You failed us; you 
deserted us; you betrayed us: and though we neither are strong 
enough, nor have any very violent desire to break off from you 
in name, we have been working since for ourselves—not for 
you.” That is the spirit of South Africa; and it is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s doing. 

The excellence of Mr. Scott Keltie’s book on The Partition of 
Africa must not ke judged by the space which we can accord to 
it here. It is, in fact, a book to refer to when reviewing other 
books rather than to review in itself. It can hardly be said to 
contain any contentious or arguable matter, and its contents con- 
sist almost wholly of a euccinct and careful summary of the 
events of the last few years, preceded by a sketch of the earlier 
relations of Africa with the more civilized inhabitants of other 
continents, and illustrated by maps the excellence of which is 
aimost sufficiently vouched for by the names of author and pub- 
lisher, but which can receive further and independent testi- 
monial. One in particular gives the latest, the most exact, and 
the most informing conspectus of the actual delimitation arrange- 
ments which we have teen. It should explain many things to 
intelligent lookers-on at it—more particularly why Englishmen 
who are not monomaniacs resent and distrust the liberties whch 
interlopers are taking with our sphere on the Upper Nile, and 
why they are not disposed to allow France any right of interfer- 
ence in Uganda. We do not quite know why the newfangled 
German spelling of a word so long established in English as 
“Cameroons” should be admitted, especially as the same wel- 
come is not extended to the Italian form of Italy’s new “colony 
of Erythrea ”—but this is a trifle. On the whole, this map is 
_ more likely to make Englishmen grumble over their country’s 
moderation than quarrel with its greed. It is simple historic 
truth to say that, only a dozen years ago, no country had so good 
a right as England, whether by discovery, by trade, or by travel, 
to all the present German spheres, to the Congo Free State, to 
the Italian Protectorates, and to not a little of the recent exten- 
sions of French territory. And it is very hard to say why, except 
out of mere indecision and laches, we have let them go. 


THE HEIMSKRINGLA.* 


T° their “Saga Library ” Messrs. Morris and Magnusson have 
now added a volume of the Heimskringla—* The Round 
World ”—stories of the kings of Norway, by Snorri Sturluson. 

The translators reserve their notes for the last volume, so we 

<annot here profit by their opinions as to the historical value of 

the Heimskringla. The sources, according to the compiler, are 
“© The Heimskvingla, Vol.1. Translated by William Morris and Eirfkr 
aguisson. London: Quaritch. 1893. 


(1) Genealogies, or “Tellings up of Forefathers.” How far 
these are accurate, how far mythical, the translators may after- 
wards tell us. The Genealogies may probably be compared with 
those of the Highland clans; for example, the legendary history 
of the Lords of the Isles, as given by the Macvurichs, hereditary 
Sennachies of the clan, (See Skene, Celtic Scotland, iii. 398.) 
Picturesque imagination played a considerable part. As a rule 
the story was attached to classical or Biblical history. In the 
Heimskringla, however, the classics and the Bible are neglected, 
Troy and the Lost Tribes are out of the tale; we go back 
to Odin and the gods. Odin is Euhemerized or Spenserized ; 
he is regarded as a medicine man of great power, and a 
redoubtable warrior. This, of course, must probably be a 
Christian view. (2) Snorri’s second source is “old songs, or 
story lays”"—“ we wot not surely the truth thereof,” but the 
lays were believed in by the people who made and heard them. 
The names of the poets are given, and the poets chronicle the 
burial-places of the heroes. In Snorri’s time, the songs of 
skalds contemporary with Harold Fairhair (we do not prefer 
“ Hairfair”), and the settlement of Iceland, were still remem- 
bered. Snorri believes that the skalds would not have been 
listened to had they falsified, in lays, the events of their own 
time. Again, Ari the Learned consulted the oldest people with 
whom he could meet, and recorded what they remembered of 
days past. Thus Ari knew fall, who lived to be ninety-four, and 
who remembered his own christening, at three years old, by the 
warlike evangelist Thangbrand, the year before Iceland accepted 
Christianity. Hall had had dealings with Olaf, king and saint. 
Other very old and worthy persons communicated their lore to 
Ari the Learned. It will be seen that Snorri had a critical sense 
of his sources, Ari himself was born in 1067, and lived to the 
age of eighty-one. 

The Heimskringla constantly reminds us of an old Irish song, 
or of verses by Scott to an old Irish tune— 


Thinking of times that are long enough agone 
And of Dicky Macphalion that’s slain. F 


The times are very far off and dim, the incidents are a constant 
slaying of some Dicky Macphalion or other, who may be legendary, 
or may iater be historical. We begin with Odin, in As-garth, a 
city of As-land, or As-ia. There may be a trace of Thibetan 
polyandry in the statement that Odin’s brothers took his wife for 
their own, and that marriages of brothers and sisters were per- 
mitted among the Vanis points to manners like those of Egypt 
and of the Incas. Odin is merely a magician, a shape shifter; he 
can give the gift of invulnerability, of which Dugald Dalgetty 
tells a strange tale, and in which the Covenanters believed. His 
men were Bareserks, in the superstitious sense of the phrase. 
Odin knew of all buried treasures, he had words of power, he 
conversed with the dead, he taught runes and wizard songs. From 
him we wander into records of genealogies, of men killed by night- 
mare, of Finnish magic, of kings sacrificed in times of dearth— 
whereon Mr. Frazer's Golden Bough contains much lore--of days 
when over-population was recognized as the cause of dearth, 
“and the king had naught at all to do with it” (ch. xlviii.) 
We read of King Halfdan, who never could dream till, by pro- 
phetic advice, he slept one night among the swine. Halfdan was 
plagued like the King in the Argonautic tale—meat and drink 
vanished, untouched by visible hands, from his board. Then we 
reach Harald Fairhair—an historical person, at all events—and 
learn that his ambition was caused by a fair maid who would not 
marry a petty king. It would be well if Messrs, Morris and 
Magnusson would heed their pages with dates, when dates are 
known. They give a capital map, and hotes on periplirases in 
the poetry ; otherwise we are left for our learning to Mr, Laing’s 
translation. It is a comfort to meet a familiar face—that of 
Rolf the Ganger, whom the translators call Rolf Wend-afoot, 
The strange tale of the dead Snowfuir reminds one of Poe's 
“ Effect of Mesmerism on a Dying Man,” with a “ Fastrada” 
reminiscence as well. We quote it as an example of the style :— 


‘Then died Snowfair, but rowise changed her hue, and as 
red and white she was as when she was alive; and the king 
sat ever by her and thought in his heart that she lived yet. 
So wore away three winters, while the king sorrowed for her 
dying, and all the folk of the land sorrowed for his beguile- 
ment. But now to the leech-craft of laying this wildness 
came Thorleif the Sage, and with wisdom vanquished it, first 
with soft words, saying thus: 

*“No marvel, 0 King, although thou mindest so fair a 
woman and so mighty, and honourest her with the down- 
pillow and the goodly web, even as she would have of thee; 

et is thine honour less than what behoveth both thee and 

er, whereas overlong in one raiment she lieth; more meet it 
were that somewhat thou move her, and shift the cloths 
beneath her.” 

* But, lo ! so soon as she was turned out of the bed sprang up 
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ill savour, rose up rottenness, and all manner of stink from 
the dead corpse. Speedy were they with the bale-fire, and 
therein was she burned; but first her body waxed all blue, 
and thence crawled worms and adders, and paddocks, 
and all the kind of creeping things. So sank she into ashes; 
but the king strode forth into wisdom, and cast his folly from 
his beart, and stoutly ruled his realm, and strengthened him 
of his thanes and waxed glad of them, and bis thanes of him, 
and all the land of them both.’ 
The most interesting part of the book describes the contest of 
Christianity and the Pagan rites of blood sacrifice and horse- 
eating. The Christians were to the full as cruel in the North as 
in Mexico or Peru. The splendid sea fight of Olaf the Swede and 
0 af Tryggvison is nobly told (p. 387), with the victory of Earl 
Eric. As for the style, it is that which the translators have 
always used; we may or we may not think it ideally right. We 
conclude with the breaking of Einar’s bow, and readers may 
judge for themselves :— 

‘Now Einar Thambarskelvir was aboard the Worm aft in 
the main-hold ; and he shot with the bow and was the hardest 
shooting of all men. Einar shot at Earl Eric, and the arrow 
smote the tiller-head above the head of the earl, and went in 
uP to the shaft binding. The earl looked thereon and asked 
if they wist who shot ; and even therewith came another 
arrow so nigh that it flew betwixt the earl’s side and his arm, 
‘and so on into the staying board of the steersman, and the 
point stood out far beyond. Then spake the earl to a man 
whom some name Finn, but othersome say that he was of 
Finnish kin, and he was the greatest of bowmen; and he 
said, “ Shoot me yonder big man in the strait hold.” 

‘So Finn shot, and the arrow came on Einar’s bow even as 
he drew the third time, and the bow burst asunder in the 
midst. Then spake King Olaf: “ What brake there so 
loud?” 

‘ Answereth Linar: “ Norway, king, from thine hands.” 

‘No such crash as that,” said the king ; “ take my bow and 
shoot therewith.” And he cast the bow to him. So Einar 
took the bow and drew it straightway right over the arrow- 
head, and said: “Too weak, too weak, All-wielder’s bow!” 
and cast the bow back, Then took he his shield and sword 
and fought manfully.’ 


ESSAYS IN MINIATURE.* 


L iy one of her most entertaining essays Miss Agnes Repplier 
lifts up her voice against the tyranny of fiction. It is a 
ery that will be echoed heartily over two continents. “Now and 
then,” she says, “the wearied and worn novel-reader, sick unto 
death of books about people's beliefs and disbeliefs, their con- 
scientious scruples and prejudices, their unique aspirations and 
misgivings, their cumbersome virtues and vices, is recompensed 
for his sufferings by an hour of placid and genuine enjoyment.” 
One of these rare hours of placid and genuine enjoyment is in 
store for the readers of Essays tn Miniature. It has been pro- 
phesied by an eminent critic that the next century is to find its 
literary expression in fiction; but we believe that the next cen- 
tury will have plenty to do in getting through the immortal 
novels of its predecessor, Already so nauseated are we with 
three-volume tracts on provincial morals, provincial religion, and 
tke aspirations of the middle classes, that, to adopt a remark of 
Charles Lamb's, after reading a new novel, an incipient dislike 
for contemporary literature is only arrested by a new volume of 
essays. 

Not being among those who are ever ready to display a keen 


relish for American produce, whether it be dry goods, cutlery, — 


or literature, and hail all Transatlantic works as divinely in- 
spired, we cannot preface our praise by saying that American 
authorship is necessarily a recommendation toa book. But in 
these days when twisted syntax and dizarrerte of motive— 
those weapons which in the hands of a master become wands— 
are now the walking-sticks of every hack, Miss Repplier has 
realized that it is a positive distinvtion to be commonplace. 
Equipped with considerable critical faculty, sanity of thought, 
and the more important sanity of vocabulary, she has contrived 
a perfectly ordinary and perfectly delightful volume of essays. 
Perhaps one of her most successful “ miniatures” is the “Charm 
of the Familiar ”"—a subject, however, that is treated with origi- 
nality. Miss Repplier is happier when dealing with general 
matters, such as “Children in Fiction,” “The Novel of Inci- 
dent,” or the “Oppression of Notes,” than when she attempts 
more concrete themes, which degenerate occasionally into mere 
reviewing. Criticism that satisfied the predilections and preju- 
dices of every one would not be worth very much. So that, 
while it is an honour to be in accord with Miss Repplier's con- 


clusions, it isa pleasure to dissent from some of them. There 
are few of her essays that would not promote friendly hostility, 
or form the basis of a whole evening’s discussion. For she eschews 
the general opinion—that stepping-stone to platitude. 

We rejoice to find that Miss Repplier has a weakness for the 
novel of incident. “The novel of character is the novel I can 
always pick up; but the good novel of incident is the novel I can 
never lay down.” This admirably represents the unassailable 
position still held by a large number of people. Miss Repplier is 
not above liking the novels of Bulwer Lytton—a great sign of 
grace in a countrywoman of Mr. Howells’s. In the “ Battle of 
the Babies ” the much-debated literature for children is discussed 
in a manner that we cannot praise too highly, though the tears 
of the author are reserved for the precocious American child 
rather than for the little Britisher. Some of our children, we 
believe, still read with pleasure of the “ splendid mendacity ” of 
“ Puss in Boots.” At least the popularity of the Green and Red 
Fairy Books would lead us to that conclusion, and Blue Beard 
is still a nursery favourite. It is a lamentable fact, however, 
that English parents are somewhat prone to improve their children 
with object-lessons on the solar system and the commercial value 
of “coal, pitch, and tar” (exports of Stockholm?) at the expense 
of Fairy Tales, and we admit it with regret. 

In a short chapter on “ The Defence of Villains” is a remark 
on Rossetti’s Sister Helen that we can hardly leave unchallenged. 
The story, in Miss Repplier’s opinion, would have gained in artistic 
beauty had Sister Helen been made to feel “a pang of supreme 
regret—a mad desire to undo the horror she had wrought.” The 
writer of such words has surely failed to realize that medieval 
spirit which Rossetti, with supreme felicity, has infused into 
nearly all his works, but never so marvellously as in this par- 
ticular poem. Inthe middle ages the rebellious ecstasy of the 
damned was no less real and intense than the divine rapture of 
the saint. Art has only aspired or dared to represent the latter 
and more intelligible phenomena, but literature has given us 
several examples of the more complex condition of mind. We 
need scarcely recall to Miss Repplier the curious rhapsody on 
Hell familiar to all readers of Aucassin and Nicolette. 


THE AUTHOR OF CASTES 


R. PEMBERTON is not without a certain amount of literary 
perception. We did not observe the preface to his compila- 
tion until we had read the volume; but, on repairing the omission, 
we found a frank confession of what the critic would naturally 
make a ground of complaint--the undue proportion of matter 
quoted from various sources, including very copious extracts 
from Mr. Robertson's contributions to defunct journals, and from 
an old burlesque, which it would have been kinder to forget. 
Mr. Pemberton declares that he will willingly plead guilty to the 
charge of book-making—to which he perceived he had rendered 
himself liable, thus proving bimself possessed of the perception 
with which we have credited him—if he succeeds in gaining for 
these long quotations appreciative readers. By “ appreciative” 
he seems to mean approving; for to appreciate a thing is to 
estimate it at its true value, and, to be frank, we think some 
doubt will be generally felt as to whether the articles about 
stage types and some other matters which he reproduces were 
worth resuscitation. As for the “delightful lines” which are 
quoted from various plays, the mere fact that the majority 
of them are quoted shows the extreme, the amazing, sim- 
plicity of Mr. Pemberton. For the most part Robertson's 
dialogue answered its purpose remarkably well; but to quote 
some of the mild little observations and feeble attempts at 
epigram which are here called “delightful” is, in truth, to do 
serious injury to the reputation of the subject of the biography. 
“Love can laugh at the customary usages of society” is one of 
the lines which strike Mr. Pemberton as brilliant. “ O woman, 
woman! divine, but dangerous!” is another. “ Better battle 
than a discontented woman” is a third. “ What was man in- 
tended for but to marry?” “One glass of bitter makes the whole 
world kin.” “ We may be fond of many things without having 
them.” “An honest man is the noblest work under the sun,” 
“ Goodness and amiability must command affection and esteem” 
—these are other examples, and the writer who quotes them 
under the impression that they are “ delightful” most effectually 
puts himself out of court as a critic. 

The truth in regard to Robertson is that his life does not 
furnish material for a book. A biographer gifted with powers 
which Mr, Pemberton most assuredly does not possess might 
have concealed the lack of matter at his disposal ; but here the 


8 Essays in Miniature, By Agnes Repplier, London: Gay & Bird. 
1893. 


* The Life and Writings of T. W. Robertson, By T. Edgar Pemberton 
London: Richard Beatley & Soa. 1893. 
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bald narrative, expanded by the pages that occur between 
inverted commas, does not escape description by the term the 
author anticipated—book-making—and is, we are almost tempted 
to add, a somewhat sorry specimen of it. The sketch of 
theatrical life on the Lincoln circuit at the beginning of the 
century—we are taken back to 1795 indeed—is well enough, 
and we share the author's esteem for his hero’s ancestress, Mrs. 
Thomas Robertson, who was, as he says, a “ courageous and 
high-principled woman,” though we should have preferred 
and chosen more sympathetic adjectives. But when we reach 
T. W. Robertson, his early career is not very vividly set before 
us; and when we come to the days of his success, there is in 
truth not much to tell of that brief epoch. One pertinent remark 
is made—or rather quoted—as to what would have happened if 
Society had been acted at the Haymarket with some of the con- 
ventional players of Mr. Buckstone’s company in the characters 
of which so much was made at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
It is certain that Robertson would not have gained at the former 
house the reputation that he enjoyed from the performance of the 
comedy under Miss Marie Wilton’s supervision. Society was pro- 
duced (at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, before it found 
its way to the house of the same name in London) May 8, 1865; 
Robertson died February 3, 1871 ; and there is little to relate of 
his life outside of these dates. There is not very much to relate 
within them ; and in saying this we do not mean to depreciate 
his ability as a dramatist. 

Caste by itself gives Robertson an indisputable claim to a 
position in the ranks of English playwrights. The piece may 
be vaguely condemned as “theatrical”; but the characters are 
singularly well drawn and contrasted, the simple incidents of 
the story strike us still as really affecting, there is human 
nature, sympathy, power, kindliness, and genuine humour in the 
comedy. Beyond all question, it is the best play he ever wrote ; 
without Caste, indeed—if we could not regard Robertson as the 
creator of Eccles and his daughters Polly and Esther, of Hawtree 
and Sam Gerridge—the record of his life would be slight and 
unimportant. How greatly Robertson was indebted to the 
managers of the little theatre in Tottenham Street—who did so 
much towards the formation of a new school of comedy, notable 
for so many admirable qualities—will, perhaps, never be quite 
understood ; the fact remains none the less that Robertson sup- 
plied the plays which lent themselves to the treatment they 
received. The hard life he had led, the training and surround- 
ings that had been his, make all the more remarkable the good 
work he did, and show what a singular aptitude he possessed for 
his art. 


ESSAYS ON NAVAL DEFENCE.* 


— volume is a collection of eight essays delivered by 
Admiral Colomb in the form of lectures between 1871 and 
1889. Some of them, or at least the substance of some of them, 
we have noticed before. They are devoted to setting out those 
opinions as to the true functions of the navy, and the principles 
of naval warfare, which Admiral Colomb has pressed upon the 
world both in his book on Naval Warfare and in his very con- 
siderable collection of letters to the Times. But we are far from 
thinking that the book is superfluous because it inevitably con- 
tains a great deal of repetition. Letters to the Times are speedily 
buried, and the Admiral’s monumental book on Naval Warfare is 
not, for reasons which it is unnecessary to specify, likely ever to 
be widely read. He is, therefore, well entitled to collect his 
opinions in a more accessible form, which may also be permanent 
The subject, too, is so vitally important that competent dis- 
cussion of it can hardly be carried to excess. 

The main proposition, which the Admiral argues in a variety 
of forms, and approaches from various points of view, is one 
which we have always supported. “Keep the command of the 
sea as you value your national life,” as he words it at the end of 
his essay on Blockade. “ With it you can doeverything. With- 
out it you will speedily be blotted out from the list of great 
countries.” Command of the sea is the only sure defence of our 
coasts, our trade, and our connexion with the colonies. It would 
be madness in us to rely on forts and land forces, since these 
could never come into play until our fleet had been, for some 
reason or another, destroyed for practical purposes. As long as 
the navy is‘ able and willing to fight the enemy at sea, he will 
have something more pressing to do than to attack our fortifica- 
tions. When the navy is neither able nor willing, then our 
position in the world is gone, and our trade is ruined, even if an 
invader could not actually march into the country. There are 
critics—very commonly soldiers—who, as Napoleon might have 
on Naval Defence, By Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb, London; 
Limited. 1893. 
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said, “ make themselves a picture” of a state of things in which 
the British fleet is at the end of the Mediterranean, or in 
the West Indies, while an enemy is in a position to attack 
us from Brest or Kiel. Having drawn this imaginative pic- 
ture, which is justified by nothing in experience, they ask 
what would happen if our ports could not defend themselves. 
The answer is that the situation is impossible. As long as any 
enemy is in a position to attack the very foundation of the 
Empire, the first duty of the navy is to look after them. While 
it can do so there -will be no attack on our shores, other than such 
trumpery raids as the Fishguard business of 1797. On the day 
when it cannot all the rest must go, because we shall be struck to 
the heart, and that even if no hostile force actually landed ; 
simply because our trade, and our very food supply, would be 
interrupted. A coat of mail would be a mere mockery of 
defence for a man shut in a room in which there was not enough 
air. 
Now this ought to be a self-evident proposition, but it is not 
so considered. Many otherwise intelligent gentlemen talk of 
defence as if it could be independent of the fleet; as if it would 
not be failure and disaster for us to have to rely on forces 
otber than our own ships to protect this country. So Admiral 
Colomb’s arguments are by no means unnecessary. But, un- 
luckily, he is of all men living the most liable to fall on the 
side to which he leans, to abound in his own sense, whereby he 
gives occasion to the enemy to blaspheme with some show of 
reason. Not content with proving to demonstration that fortifi- 
cations and land forces should be very subordinate considerations 
with us, he talks as if he thought them quite useless. He does 
not say so in as many words, but he does commit himself to asser- 
tions which might fairly be said to amount to this. He almost 
goes so far as to say that in the American rebellion Gibraltar was 
more trouble to us than it was worth, because it required to be 
revictualled at intervals from the sea. The navy, he says, wants 
the kernel—that is, the stores—not the shell, or forts, But a shell 
which you can open whenever you please is a very useful store- 
house for the kernel which you want to eat next month. Putting 
all other considerations aside, Gibraltar did at least serve to 
retain a considerable part of the enemy’s force from attacking 
us in other and more vulnerable places. In a dozen conceivable 
circumstances a navy might be greatly hampered if its stores could 
not be trusted alone for a few weeks together. But where the 
bent of the Admiral’s mind leads him most conspicuously to 
exaggeration is in his estimate of what he loves to call the naval 
threat. Admiral Colomb goes so far as to maintain that no 
naval force will attack an enemy’s territory while a hostile naval 
force is anywhere near it. Now, as Sir Samuel Hood showed at 
St. Kitts, this is not necessarily true, even when the assailing 
force is the smaller. But in no case could it be true except 
where the admiral commanding the aggressive force is a very 
timid officer. For what prevents him, if he is ready to fight, from 
attacking the coast towns, and compelling the enemy to come out 
and give battle, or submit ignobly to insult? But we find great 
difficulty in reconciling Admiral Colomb’s principles with them- 
selves in different parts of his book. He says that Herbert was 
right in not wishing to fight Tourville, because he would have 
defended the country better by merely watching the Frenchman. 
On the other hand, he holds that Tegethoff was right in attack- 
ing Persano at Lissa. But both cannot have been right on the 
same principle. A malicious person might quote Admiral 
Colomb to show that in his opinion neither side ought to fight in 
a naval war. The defence, because it is better to watch; the 
attack, because it can do nothing while it is watched. This, of 
course, is absurd, and would be rejected by Admiral Colomb, 
who believes in audacity in war, as a most unfair version of his 
opinion. The misfortune is that he says it in the heat of 
argument, while enforcing the essentially sound argument that, 
for a country assailable by sea, the best defence is on the sea, and 
also while forgetting that this defence can only be made effective 
by fighting. Thus does the Admiral abound in his own sense, 
and topple over on the side to which he leans—causing the 
other side to blaspheme, not without laughter. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER.* 


— young housekeeper who lives up to these Letters will not 

have an idle life of it, and it would be better to keep 
it out of the way of any girl who is hesitating as to the benefits 
of marriage; for she might take alarm and feel that the situation 
is “ too hard for her.” On the other hand, if she determines to 


* Letters toa Youny Housekeeper. By Marie Hansen-Taylor. London :. 
Sampson Low & Co. 
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make the venture, and is dissatisfied with her cook, or is unable 
to get one, and feels that her duty consists in living in the kitchen, 
then we would recommend her this work. It is full of variety, and 
of really clear instruction, which is more than can be said for 
most cookery-books. We are led to suppose that Mrs. Hansen- 
Taylor, if not an American, abides in that country. She obviously 
regards the young housekeeper being her own cook as a necessity 
of the case; and we believe in that pleasing land of liberty it is 
difficult to procure a cook, and still more difficult to retain her 
valuable services. 

In the first place, we are supposed to have married “ worthy 
men, who have to use their brains and energy to provide for 
bread and butter, and since our natures ‘cry for it,’ a great deal 
more in addition. Your husband, like mine, furnishes the means 
for a modest but comfortable living, and you and I are bound in 
return to see that the waste of force and brain-power he is obliged 
to undergo is day by day restored, and his vitality kept un- 
impaired by those chemicals of which our mortal frame is made 
up, and which we call food.” This is a pretty and roundabout 
way of saying “ Feed the Brute well.” 

The dishes are excellent and varied, and the information con- 

cerning “food values” most scientific and interesting. We a 
little shudder at some of the names in the list of menus given at 
the end of the volume. “Velvety soup” is peculiar, so is 
“‘ Backbaend]”—this last is kindly translated and would seem 
harmless, if it is really only “ fried chicken.” “ Raw meat soup ” 
may be most excellent, hut it had better be entered under some 
such head as disguises “ fried chicken”; it is probably nourishing, 
‘but there are foolish prejudices to be considered in this childish 
world, Letter XV. deals with root vegetables, and has for a motto 
“ Dis-moi ce que tu manges et je te dirai ce que tues.” The first 
root dealt with is “carrot”; but Mrs. Hansen-Taylor is too much 
in earnest to have any intention of jesting. Our curiosity as to 
the egg-plant is considerably stimulated in this chapter, and we 
sigh for the green corn of America—it appears to be one of the 
few really good “ institutions” of the country. The potato has a 
Letter to itself, and it is worthy of its position. If the young 
housekeeper really understands the art of cooking this vegetable, 
she will rank very high in the scale of perfection. 

One piece of advice Mrs. Hansen-Taylor gives from the very 
outset, and she follows it out in all the receipts given in this 
book. “In marketing, look out for the best material. I said 
before that it is the cheapest, because it contains the most nutri- 
ment; therefore, it goes the furthest to satisfy the appetite.” 
Here lies the truth of the whole matter, and here also lies 
the fault of our English cooks. They believe in and practise 
getting the best of everything; where they are uneconomical 
is in the use they make of the best of everything when they 
have got it. Their method of cooking too often dissipates 
the excellence of the material, and they have no notion of the 


economical use of the material itself. By what power can the 


average mistress of the house get obedience to such an order as 
the following one, or, if she gets the obedience, how long will 
she retain the services of the cook? “You will have to teach her 
imperatively that you will allow no waste of any kind, that no 
particle of food is to be thrown away without your orders. Food, 
if left over, be it ever so small in quantity, is to be put on clean 
platters, and set away for your inspection next day.” Few of 
our housewives would know what to do with the remnants on a 
clean platter; but, if they have the knowledge, they have not 
often the servant who will either execute the first injunction, or 
carry out the redressing of the remnants. However, no one can 
be the worse for reading this book; and, if the housewife presents 
it to her cook, she will almost certainly be rewarded by hearing 
“that Mrs. Hansen-Taylor is a real lady, she likes the best of 


everything.” 


THE COMPLETE GRAZIER.* 


A BOLD man must be required to rewrite a book upon a 
subject like agriculture, in which so many advances have 
been made within the last few years, especially in the matter of 
machinery, artificial manures, and the knowledge of diseases and 
insect pests; but the present attempt is by no means without 
precedent, the latest edition of Stephen's Book of the Farm being 


* The Complete Grazier and Farmer's and Cattle-breeder’s Assistant: a 
Compendium of Husbandry, embracing the Breeding, Menagunest, and Dis- 
eases of Stock, Dairy Farming and Dairy Produce, Poultry and Poultry 
Farming, Farm Offices, Implements and Machines, Cultivation and Manage- 
“ment of Crops and Grass Land; Drainage, Irrigation, and Warping; 
Manures, their 2 and Value, &c. Originally written by William 
Youatt, Esq. irteenth edition. Rewritten, considerably enlarged, and 
brought up tothe ge requirements of Agricultural Practice by William 
Fream, LL.D. With upwards of 450 Illustrations. London: Crosby 


Lockwood & Son, 1893. 


a notable instance in point. The Complete Grazier was first pub- 
lished between eighty and ninety years ago, and it has gone 
through no less than thirteen editions. The newest is longer than 
its predecessor by about two hundred pages, and entirely fresh 
chapters have been added on the Secretion of Milk, the Anatomy 
of the Horse, Ensilage, and Grasses. The illustrations of live 
stock are nearly all new in this edition—some are from engravings, 
some from photographs, while not a few are old friends from Pro- 
fessor Wallace's admirable book, The Farm Live Stock of Great 
Britain. Other old acquaintances appear in woodcuts originally 
published in The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, and 
the frontispiece consists of a photograph of the Queen’s shorthorn 
bull, New Year's Gift, which fetched the highest price (1,000 
guineas) given for any shorthorn sold at auction last year. 

Few people are likely to take up this big book and begin at the 
beginning with the intention of reading steadily through it to the 
very end. A book of reference of this kind, dealing with such a 
variety of subjects, is more usually studied by the method 
commonly called “ reading from the index.” For this purpose it 
is very necessary that the index should be good; nor do we say 
that it is not so in this instance; at the same time we think that 
more than thirteen pages might well have been devoted to the 
indexing of a work of this nature, consisting of one thousand and 
seventy-two pages. Then after the index comes a publisher's 
catalogue with another index; this catalogue of sixty-four pages 
has an index of eight pages, whereas the nearly eleven hundred 
pages of the book itself only get thirteen ; and as the index to the 
catalogue comes at the end of everything, the reader is very apt to 
find himself hunting in it when he wishes to be hunting in the 
other. Nor does it seem to us that the selection of subjects for the 
index is as good as it might have been. For instance, in order 
to find out how much capital per acre the editor considered 
necessary for a grazier in these days, we looked in the index for 
the word Capital—it was not there. We next thought we should 
like to know what he considered a fair average rent for grass 
land at the present time, so we looked for Rents—that word also 
was missing. 

More than one-third of the work is devoted, and very properly, 
to cattle and the dairy. It is depressing in these times of low 
prices for pedigree-shorthorn breeders to be reminded that twenty 
years ago, in North America, eleven Duchess cows averaged 
4,5222. apiece, one of them fetching 8,458/. Messrs. Thornton’s 
Circular of 1892 tells a sad story of depreciation when compared 
with such figures as these. Last spring we thought a high price 
had been reached when the 1,000 guineas already mentioned 
was given for a bull of the Queen’s; yet the same sum was ob- 
tained by Mr. Colling for a bull so long ago as 1810. Good as 
is the section on shorthorns, it seems to us a little antiquated, 
except for a few lines here and there; and we were surprised to 
find how little mention is made of the enormous increase in 
pedigree stock and the consequent glut in its market. There 
are some rough, but very useful, woodcuts of “Good and Bad 
Forms of Bosoms,” “Good and Bad Forms of Briskets,” “ Droop- 
ing Shoulder-Blade,” and tails “set on” too high and too low, 
which should prove valuable to beginners, and may even cor- 
rect the prejudices of some farmers of experience. A hanging 
and projecting brisket is admired by certain breeders, and here 
they may find their error refuted. The woodcuts of “ Shorthorn,” 
“ Longhorn,” and “ Middlehorn” are good and useful ; they might, 
however, lead a tiro to suppose that the horn should always turn 
up in the first-named and down in the second, whereas a slightly 
turned down horn, provided it be short and well shaped, is not 
considered a-material disadvantage toa shorthorn. Some remarks 
by a shorthorn breeder, Mr. Edward Bowly, are of considerable 
importance to farmers who have ordinary herds of cows and 
wish to improve them. He tells them that they have only to 
procure a well-descended bull from any improved breed, and even 
if he “is not a first-rate animal himself, the offspring will partake 
most of the character of the purest and oldest blood, on which- 
ever side it may be. The produce of a pure bull and an ordinary 
cow will often surpass in many points the high-bred sire.” He 
adds that he knew “a very inferior herd of cattle, the greater por- 
tion being the black Welsh,” to which pure shorthorn bulls were 
used for three or four generations, with the result of producing 
“a very respectable herd of shorthorns,” which had “ entirely lost 
the black colour.” Cream-separators, of course, are dealt with at 
some length, and there are diagrams of them, as well as of 
various kinds of churns and butter-workers. The chapter on the 
“Secretion of Milk” is learned and interesting, although not 
exactly calculated to add a relish to the consumption of a glass 
of that fluid; the same criticism may be passed upon the diagrams 
accompanying it, especially those giving the appearance of milk, 
cream, and butter under the microscope. 

We scarcely think that the sections treating of Shire-horses 
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and Clydesdales are so much up to date as some of the others, 
especially as regards the prices and the development of this exceed- 
ingly important and remunerative kind of farm live stock, If 
diagrams of horses’ mouths, for the purpose of showing their ages, 
were to be given at all, we do not understand why only those of 
three-year-olds and five-year-olds should have been furnished. 
Poultry have almost as much space allotted to them as sheep, 
and more than twice as much as pigs, which one would not have 
expected in a book upon grazing. The chapter on “The 
Diseases of Live Stock” is to be commended, although farmers 
will not find, under its own name, the equine complaint com- 
monly known to carters as “ Monday-morning disease”; and 
surely curbs deserved as much notice as splints. Farm offices 
and implements make a valuable chapter. Three interesting 
diagrams are given of that important modern instrument, the 
hay-p resser, by the use of which hay can be sent by train at a 
much lower rate than in its ordinary bulky form. There isa 
capital section-drawing, which explains at a glance one of the 
most mysterious and complicated-looking of farm implements— 
the threshing-machine. As might have been expected, siloes of 
various forms make a special feature of this new edition. Only a 
few years ago the first kind of silo, in which the contents were 
compressed by dead weights, such as stones, pig-iron, or bricks, 
was introduced into this country, and already it has become 
almost extinct. Hay-lifters and straw-elevators are among the 
modern labour-savers of the farm exemplified in this volume, and 
the Strawsonizer, which will either sow corn, sprinkle liquid 
manure, or spray insect-destroying powders, had fortunately been 
invented in time for introduction to this edition. The plans and 
working-drawings for farms and cottages form an important part 
of the book ; but it is impossible to look at them without reflect- 
ing how ill the latest developments of agricultural buildings and 
dwelling-houses consort with lowered rents and returns of twenty 
per cent. Even the labour-saving machines have this disadvan- 
tage, that you have no sooner bought one of them than a better 
is invented, and you are then quite behind the age, unless you 
buy the new one. 

We are glad to see that the dangers of barbed wire to hunting 
men are mentioned, although they are not sufficiently emphasized ; 
and, after pointing them out, the writer goes on to say that, “in 
the face of curtailed profits, farmers are compelled to resort to the 
cheapest material for making and mending their fences.” Even if 
we admit the theory that gentlemen and gents have no legal right 
to “go galloperavering” over the poor farmer's fences, the fact 
remains that hunting is a recognized sport of this country, and 
that wires in fences are as dangerous to life and limb as the 
spring-guns which have long been made illegal. It is suggested 
that “the wire difficulty in hunting countries may be settled by 
making an arrangement with the farmers to take down the 
top strand as soon as the cattle are out of the field, and not to 
replace it until the hunting season ends, which is about at the 
same time of year as cattle are usually turned out.” This is very 
far from being the whole of the “ wire difficulty.” With regard 
to the rest of it, it is true that a wire-compact with the farmers 
is made in some few hunting countries; but even where it does 
not exist, it will be well for farmers to commit as little man- 
slaughter as possible. It would appear from this book that barbed 
wire is the only kind dangerous to men riding across country ; 
all hunting men are aware that their necks are almost as likely 
to be broken by their horses’ legs getting caught in a plain wire 
as in a barbed one. 

On the whole, the editor has performed his rather difficult task 
with considerable ability. His large volume is interesting, prac- 
tical, easy to understand, and attractive in form; perhaps, it may 
be from an economic and a financial point of view that it appears 
most wanting; we must not, however, be hypercritical about a 
book which will not only instruct the farmer, the amateur, and the 
landlord, but entertain by its illustrations any ordinary people 
who may happen to take it up when “kept waiting,” or even 
children who have no one for the moment to amuse them. 


ANCIENT ROME.* 


T cannot fairly be said that Professor Lanciani's new book is 
worthy of his fame as an archeologist. It consists of a very 
miscellaneous collection of essays. Not only are these disconnected 
in subject from each other ; but each separate essay is made up of a 
rather incoherent jumble of facts, very much as if the author had 
simply poured out the contents of a number of note-books, and 
had printed, without any systematic arrangement, the resulting 


& and Christian Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani. London: 


& Co. 


heterogeneous mass. This unfortunately makes the book a diffi- 
cult and an irritating one to read, more especially when one re- 
members the excellent quality of much of Professor Lanciani’s 
former works, such as his Commentary on Frontinus, and his nu- 
merous monographs on special points connected with the archxo- 
logy of Ancient Rome. 

Nevertheless, the reader who has the patience to struggle 
through this volume on Pagan and Christian Rome will be re- 
warded by coming across many very interesting passages, and 
good deal which will be quite new to most students of the sub- 
ject ; moreover, the book is illustrated with a considerable number 
of plans and drawings, which are mostly of excellent quality, 
Some of the most interesting pages in the volume deal with the 
ancient Basilica of St. Peter, which was so ruthlessly destroyed 
by Pope Julius II. The original structure was the work of Con- 
stantine ; but the roof covering was more than once renewed, and 
in the seventeenth century consisted partly of lead, partly of clay 
tiles, and partly of the magnificent tiles of gilded bronze which 
had been stripped off the roof of the great temple of Venus and 
Roma. Professor Lanciani tells us, “the brick tiles were all 
stamped with the seal of King Theodoric, or with the motto, 
BONO ROMAE (for the good of Rome).” But the words were, no 
doubt, part of the Gothic king’s usual brick inscription, REG. 
D. N. THEODERICO . BONO . ROME—i.e. “ in the reign of our Lord 
the good Theoderic in Rome.” 

The history of some of the other early churches of Rome is also 
treated of in a very interesting way. All students of the archwo- 
logy of Rome will be rejoiced to read Professor Lanciani’s note 
on p. 163, “ My map of ancient Rome (scale 1 : 10co), which has 
cost me twenty-five years of labor, will be published in forty-six 
sheets measuring 0.90 m. x 0.60m. each. The first . . . . will be 
ready in May, 1893. The plan is drawn in five colors, referring 
respectively to the royal, republican, imperial, medisval, and 
modern epochs.” This large and carefully executed plan will be 
of priceless value, more especially as it will preserve a record of 
numerous important structures which have recently perished 
under the destructive hand of the speculating builder. Even if 
Professor Lanciani had performed no other services to the cause 
of Roman archeology, this magnificent map would in itself have 
been a noble life’s work. 


MEMORIALS OF ST. EDMUND’S ABBEY.—VOL. IL* 


Wa the contents of this volume are unequal in value, 
they are, as a whole, quite worthy of publication in the 
Rolls series of Chronicles and Memorials. The first piece, con- 
sisting of the later, and more important, part of the Annales S, 
Edmundi, has already been printed by Dr. Liebermann, and is 
wel known to historical students. It is followed by the record 
of the election of Abbot Hugh of Northwold in the reign of 
King John, When we say that the election gave rise to a long 
contlict between the King and the Abbey, that Innocent III. and 
Archbishop Stephen Langton took part in the dispute, that it was 
carried on contemporaneously with the reconciliation of John to 
the Church and the revolt of the Barons, and was virtually 
brought to an end in the famous meadow between Staines and 
Windsor, in the memorable month of June 1215, we need not 
insist further on its interest. We must, however, add that the 
record presents us with some lively pictures of conventual life ; 
for a strong party in the Abbey, headed by the Sacristan and the 
Sub-Prior, took the King’s side ; the dispute among the brethren 
ran high, and some of the menks who upheld the validity of the 
election were treated with severity. As far as the cause of tlie 
quarrel went, John seems to us to have been within his rights, 
though we are unable to agree with the Editor of this volume that 
the narrative shows the King in a favourable light. Even 
when John, as occasionally happened, had a good cause, he in- 
variably put himself in the wrong by his violence, instability, 
and general evil conduct. In this case his opposition to the elec- 
tion of Hugh was in accordance with the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. He ordered the convent to send a deputation of its 
members to him, who were not, as the Editor writes in his 
marginal analysis, to be persons from whom he was to choose an 
abbot, but “paratos et bene instructos ad eligendum vobis 
abbatem, secundum consuetudinem Angliw”—a very different 
matter. Instead of obeying him, the Chapter made its own choice, 
via compromissionis, and then asked for the King’s assent, which 
he naturally refused togrant. We do not think that Mr. Arnold 
is right in regarding the promise of the convent that they would 


* Memorials of St. Edmund's Abbey. Edited by Thomas Arnold, M.A., 
University College, Oxford, Fellow of the University of Ireland. Vol. IT. 
Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: 
printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. ’ 
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not make any claim on the King for damages sustained during 
the period of the Interdict as a proof of any enthusiasm for him. 
Further study of English monastic history would show Mr. 
Arnold that this promise of the convent of Bury does not stand 
alone. After John’s pacification with the Pope the monks had 
little choice in such a matter, and at Bury the pledge was given 
in the presence of, and was no doubt exacted by, Richard de 
Marisco, the chancellor, by whose advice the King had plundered 
the religious Orders. 


The long Vie Seint Edmund le Rey, by Denis Piramus, 
though of literary and philological interest, is of no historical 
value. The poem itself declares its authorship; it was written 
in England, and, as is remarked here, contains several Eng- 
lish words. Piramus is held by some good judges of such 
matters, such as the late Francisque Michel and Mr. Saintsbury, 
to have been the author of Partonope, as the poem is called in 
the Vie Seint Edmund, or Partenopex de Blois, Mr. Arnold, how- 
ever, With most modern French critics, dissents from this opinion, 
chiefly, as it seems, on the ground of a passage in the Vie Seint 
Edmund, in which Piramus speaks of the author of Partonope 
and of “Dame Marie”—Marie de France—as having written 
fictions ; whereas his tale would be true, and more valuable and 
delectable than their works, The argument does not appear to 
us to be convincing. At the beginning of the second part of the 
poem the author, having finished the Life of St. Edmund, says 
that he has translated so far “del engleis e del latin,” and then 
goes on to give a version of the miracles. Contrary to the general 
custom of the series, Mr. Arnold has not translated the poem, 
but has given a pretty full glossary, which will enable readers 
not well versed in the language at least to arrive at a fairly accu- 
rate idea of the author's meaning. The struggle between the 
convent and the Franciscans, which ended in the expulsion of 
the Friars from Bury, is the subject of a piece of which Arch- 
deacon Batteley gave the substance in his scholarly treatise 
Antiquitates S. Edmundi Burgi. Batteley’s work, published after 
his death, in 1745, is now somewhat rare, and, even if it were 
not so, it would still be a gain to have the story as it was 
originally written. The short Gesta Sacristarum is printed 
in Dugdale’s Monasticon; but the present Editor's claim to 
have made a better text is just. Passing by one or two 
other pieces of no great value, we come to the highly interesting 
Depredatio Abbatie. The incidents related in this tract took 
place during the period of disturbance that followed the landing 
of Isabella, Queen of Edward II. For some years the townsmen 
of Bury had been discontented at their dependent condition, and 
Mr. Arnold has in his introduction given several notices of the 
disputes between them and their monastic lords. These disputes 
came to a head in the riots of 1327, when, as we are told on the 
authority of a MS. in the Public Library at Cambridge—the fact 
is worth noting as an evidence of the slackness of discipline in the 
Abbey—half the monks were away keeping holiday with their 
friends. Incited by some of those concerned in the riots in 
London, the malcontents began by ringing the town-bell, and at 
the sound a large number—as many, it is said, as three thousand 
men—armed themselves and gathered at the Town Hall. They 
marched on the Abbey, and plundered it during several days, 
carrying off rich vestments and ornaments of gold and silver, 
taking the taps out of the beer-casks, and drinking a vast quantity 
of wine. When the Abbot, who was attending Parliament, came 
down to Bury, the rioters forced him to signa charter granting 
the townsmen a commune, a common seal, and an elective alder- 
man. Again and again riots broke out and extended over all the 
conventual estates. At last, in 1328, the Abbot was carried 
off by force, hidden for a while in London, and then con- 
veyed to Flanders. A notice will be found of this crowning 
act of violence in the Annales Taulini, printed in the Chro- 
nicles of Edward I. and Edward IT. in this series. Measures 
were taken by the King, the Pope, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to put a stop to these scandals; two of the men 
chiefly concerned in the abduction of the Abbot were hanged, the 
Abbot got safely back to his house, and, in the end, an agree- 
ment was made between the two parties in the presence of the 
King. 

In this volume Mr, Arnold’s editorial work is, we are pleased 
to note, for the most part satisfactory. As, however, a third 
volume of the Memorials yet remains to be published, we should 
like to suggest to him that he would do well to be on his guard 
against an excess of zeal in editing. In the first of the pieces 
printed here he has entirely neglected the standing rule of the 
series—we can scarcely imagine that it has been relaxed in his 
favour—that there should be no footnotes except on textual 
points. The frequent notes in this section of his present volume 
are not always valuable. For example, to the Annalist’s record 
that in 1190 there were at the siege of Acre “ magnates de pluribus 


partibus Christianitatis cum populis suis,” he appends a note to the 
effect that the entry seems to belong to 1191, because it must refer 
to the expeditions of the Kings of England and France. Why the 
Annalist should be supposed to have meant reges when he wrote 
magnates is hard to imagine. And surely there were “ magnates” 
enough before Acre in 1190—the Landgrave of Thuringia, the 
Duke of Suabia, the Counts of Blois, Champagne, Clermont, 
Dreux, and Brienne, the Bishop of Beauvais, James of Avesnes, 
and many more, to say nothing of princes and nobles of Palestine 
—to justify the entry. 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—M. TAINE. 


N° more striking example could possibly be found of the con- 

trast so often dwelt on between two classes of men of letters 
than that between M. Renan and M. Taine. They were both dis- 
tinctly of the real as well as of the technical aristocracy of letters 
in France. But their eminence was of the most widely separated 
kind. Except in his very earliest work, and even to some extent 
there, M. Renan was pre-eminently a man of style. There were 
many people who disagreed with what he said, with its matter, 
with its purpose, with its tone. There were some who thought 
him positively mischievous; and others who thought him at 
least frequently futile. But the literary form and clothing of 
his work was such as it was impossible not to admire. With his 
slightly younger contemporary, who has just died, it was very 
different. In a certain sense M. Taine might be called at least M. 
Renan’s equal, and certainly the drop from the pair to any man of 
letters now left alive in France is huge and almost appalling. 
But, to speak contradictorily in appearance, M. Taine’s eminence 
in literature was only in a very small degree due to his literary 
qualities. Although his writing was always admirably clear, 
and always admirably forcible, it not only had little grace, but 
it had no very marked idiosyncrasy. It was simply, as the well- 
worn ph rase goes, a “ vehicle” of thought; and when the vehicle 
had deposited its burden, it went off without leaving much more 
impression of itself on the mind than does a tradesman’s cert or 
a railway van, as to the shape and colour of which a man troubles 
himself not at all, however much he may be interested in the 
suit of clothes or the case of claret it brings him. Not that 
M. Taine was ever slovenly or unkempt; he was far too much of 
a Frenchman for that. Indeed, as M. Renan’s style constantly 
improved, so may it be said—not that M. Taine’s degenerated, but 
that in his earlier works he paid a little more attention to it than 
in his latter. He is, perhaps, at his best in style in his prelimi- 
nary essay on Carlyle, or even earlier in his Voyage aux Pyrénées, 
Yet in his latest work, as it seems to us, there is no real fault to 
find. The literary manner is athletic, adequate, and so far accom- 
plished ; but it is perfectly plain, and it has not, like some other 
styles as unadorned, the subtle beauty of proportion and guiddity, 
It is any man’s style who is a man of brains and pains, but who 
does not care to bestow either on style alone, and is not spared 
the necessity by nature. 

M. Taine’s matter, however, was not any man’s matter by any 
means, Its fault is universally known, or, if not universally, to 
many who never opened a page of his writings in the original. 
The zeal of the house of theory devoured him. Some people 
called it ‘ Determinism,” which would be as good a name as 
another if it were steadily kept in mind that determinists like 
M. Taine leave out a good many determining causes, Take all 
the causes in, and everybody is a determinist who is not a 
donkey. An epigram of Flaubert’s, published the other day, on 
one of the causes which M. Taine and his master Sainte-Beuve 
left out, was neat enough. They looked at everything “sauf le 
talent,” said the author of Madame Bovary. This was not quite 
fair; but there was a certain amount of truth in it. The “ pro- 
duct of the circumstances” theory, which Sainte-Beuve never 
quite openly admitted, but which M. Taine unhesitatingly 
championed, does “leave out talent” too often, and when it does 
not leave it out, it still oftener thinks less of enjoying its results 
than of analysing their production. 

M. Taine’s work was very considerable in volume, and we are 
not sure whether it is all attainable in a uniform shape. A cer- 
tain amount of it, indeed, is rehandling and replica. Its range of 
subjects is rather wide, but the author's intellectual history was 
not desultory. He began with literature and philosophy, and 
busied himself chiefly with them till his literary studies culminated 
in his famous, much read, and much criticized History of English 
Literature. Diverging now and then into travels, and once into 
the singular and very interesting, but never repeated, experiment 
of Thomas Graindorge, he changed a little less than thirty years 
ago to esthetics, partly, no doubt, in connexion with his 
appointment as Professor of that subject at the Ecole des 
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Beaux Arts, Then for a brief space he returned upon philosophy 
in De Pintelligence ; and then he settled down, once for all, to 
political history in the great Origines de la France contemporaine, 
the first volume of which appeared seventeen years ago. The 
Notes sur Angleterre, which were translated at the time and well 
“boomed” in England, perhaps do not do him full justice. 
They are pleasant enough, good-humoured (as, indeed, the author 
had the best reason to be with us), picturesque in a way, not very 
glaringly inaccurate in fact, but excessively slight, “cock- 
sure” in a plusguam-Macaulayan degree, and at times reading 
almost like a designed caricature and burlesque of the author's 
theories. Great parts of the Littérature anglaise deserve almost 
the same strictures; and almost everywhere M. Taine’s faults 
are obvious enough. He was extremely one-sided and 
blind to the transcendent in philosophy, neglectful of par- 
ticular beau ies in literature after a fashion very trying to 
literary epicures, given to generalizations in history and politics, 
in sociology and manners, after a fashion nearly as reckless 
as the castle-building-in-the-air of the great Mr. Buckle him- 
self. And yet he had such a vast amount of solid knowledge, 
such genuine scholarly devotion to whatsoever subject he was 
handling, such a freedom from petty partisanship and minor 
crotchet, that it was impossible to regard him without respect. 
We have elsewhere mentioned briefly what seems to us his 
greatest work. For the rest of him, we should say that it will 
rank in future with some other work which is good to arouse the 
curiosity and the thought of youth, and which cannot be accused 
of being flimsy in substance, but which hardly satisfies mature 
taste and intelligence, because its logic, though vigorous, is in- 
complete and onesided, and its appreciation, though not capricious, 
lacks subtlety on the one hand, and catholic gusto on the other. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Wee famous garden of the Rucellai, where the Plato Academy 
met and held high converse, has found a sympathetic histo- 
rian in Leader Scott, whose memorial volume, The Orti Oricellari 
(Florence: Barbéra), was composed at the most critical hour of 
its strange and variegated fortunes. More than one division of 
the property had been made since 1831. In 1891 many of the 
statues and basts of the time of Giovanni and Bernardo Rucellai 
were sold privately, and passed by degrees into the hands of 
dealers in antiquities. Happily some of the finer works of art 
were acquired by Mr. Leader, and are now included in the splendid 
collection at Vincigliata, an enlarged catalogue of which, with 
illustrative photographs, forms portion of the present volume. 
These valuable relics of the historic garden comprise a terra- 
cotta bust of Machiavelli and the bust of Plato which formerly 
stood opposite the Mausoleum of the Plato Academy, and may, of 
course, be the veritable bust around which the members met. 
There is still left, however, a partly illegible inscription let into a 
wall of the garden referring to Bianca Cappello, in that portion 
of the grounds where she “ wove her mystic spells” and presided 
over those queer entertainments, half masque, half orgie, of which 
Malespini tells in his Novelle. But the worst indignity was the 
division of the garden im 1891 into building plots. The Academic 
groves disappeared. The great avenues of ilex and cypress were cut 
down, and “ the whispering sound of the cool colonnade ” has gone 
for ever, with the sculptures, fountains, inscriptions, and so 
forth. Then, at the last hour, the bare site was saved by a Royal 
decree of 12 June last year, on the advice of the Commission 
of Fine Arts. Liittie besides the bare and ruined garden 
remains. But it is something to be thankful for that the modern 
builder and the road-maker have not been allowed to work upon 
the gardens, of whose past glories Leader Scott has given us a 
stimulative record. There may be some propitiation, too, of the 
offended shades of the great Gemistus “ Pletho,” and the Academic 
Platonists, in the preservation of the choicest of the garden 
treasures in the castle of Vincigliata, which is as truly Florentine 
as if it were within the walls of the city. 

We may note, in this connexion, a new Florentine handbook— 
A Guide to the Paintings of Florence, by Karl Kiroly (Bell & 
Sons)—which is admirably designed, both as a descriptive 
catalogue and a guide to the localities in and around Florence 
where paintings and frescoes are preserved. This little book 
supplies in condensed form and in a method of the highest prac- 
tical convenience to visitors a complete descriptive catalogue of 
all pictures in Florence, with brief citations from the works of 
critics and historians, notes of legends connected with the paint- 
ings or their subjects, and full indexes to the various galleries. 
The guide embraces paintings in the neighbourhood, as at San 
Miniato, La Certosa, Monte Oliveto, Fiesole, Prato, &c., and is 


altogether the most handy and compact of pocket-guides with 
which we are acquainted. 

Mr. John Sedding’s lectures and addresses, Art and Handicraft 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.), are distinguished by so. 
fine an enthusiasm and so cheery a faith that they must needs. 
have moved the various audiences to whom they were originally 
offered to lift their hearts with fond confidence in the vitality 
of architecture. Mr. Sedding’s views on the “Study of Archi- 
tecture” are especially invigorating. The most despondent of 
pessimists might be stirred by his eloquent plea for the outdoor 
study of English architecture. And there is much excellent good 
sense in Mr. Sedding’s advice to the young student. Him he 
would mpel to study “the great stone-book of old English archi- 
tecture,” to give up other books—save Freeman and Fergusson— 
and to avoid the professional man’s point of view and the parti 
pris of this “ authority” or of the other. He calls on the young 
student to shed all old fables about the “pure” style and the 
“ debased,” and to study the art in the air, as it were—“ as it 
grew, where it grew, and as one thing from first to last.” Then 
there is much that is wise and opportune in Mr. Sedding’s judg- 
ment of the archeological point of view. Archeology, he ob- 
serves, has inspired many minds with an intense love of art, 
but its effect on architectural study and modern design has not 
been invariably happy. As applied to architecture, archeology 
has been conducted, he remarks, “on mischievous lines—the 
narrow lines of personal bias.” Such is the text of his discourse, 
and the truth it contains is urged with undeniable force. An- 
other address—that on “ Expression in Architecture ”—is notable 
for a masterful exposition of the relations of architecture and 
sculpture, set forth in a kind of apologue of the “box” and its. 
“ ornament.” 

Mr. James L. Thornely’s Monumental Brasses of Lancashire 
and Cheshire (Hull: Andrews & Co.; London: Simpkin & Co.) 
is the product of “ happy pilgrimages to many an ancient church, 
and hours of leisure spent in sweet communings with a stately 
past.” The counties of Lancashire and Cheshire are not emi- 
nently endowed in ancient or beautiful brasses. The oldest of the 
twenty or thirty examples described and figured by Mr. Thornely 
date from the middle of the fifteenth century. Some few are very 
fine examples, however, and many are curious. As with other 
chroniclers of this extremely interesting form of monumental art, 
Mr. Thornely records strange instances of the neglect and 
vandalism they have suffered in the past. 

Among recent publications of State Papers, under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls, we note the Calendar of Proceed- 
ings of the Committee for Compounding, Sc., edited by Mary 
Anne Everett Green (Eyre & Spottiswoode), comprising cases 
from January 1654 to December 1659, with editorial introduc- 
tion, addenda, &c., and the Calendar of Letters and State Papers, 
principally preserved in the Archives of Simancas, edited by 
Martin A. S. Hume, F.R.Hist.S. (Eyre & Spottiswoode), relating 
to English Affairs under Elizabeth, 1558-1567, Vol. I. from 
which Mr. Froude made extensive extracts for his History. 

In A Perplexed Philosopher (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
& Co.) Mr. Henry George is delivered of a long and tedious 
examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's opinions on the “ land 
question,” and is reduced to the melancholy pleasure of regarding 
Mr. Spencer as “a lost leader,” though it would seem, from Mr. 
Spencer’s account of the matter, that he never was a leader, or, 
if a leader, completely unconscious of the honour of leading Mr. 
George. In short, Mr. George would confront the philosopher 
with his early writings, just as Southey was confronted with Wat 
Tyler, in the expectation of studying a perplexed philosopher. 
But Mr. Spencer, we apprehend, is not at all likely to show signs 
of perplexity. 

Mr. Arthur A. Baumann’s Betterment (Arnold) is a useful 
little book for the instruction of all and sundry who would appre- 
ciate the full significance of the two little Bills promoted by the- 
London County Council—the London Improvements Bill, and the 
London Owners’ Improvement Rate or Charge Bill. Mr. Baumann 
examines these measures in a very thorough fashion. They 
originated, as he reminds the reader, in the sore need occasioned by 
the Council relinquishing a revenue of half a million a year from the 
Coal and Wine Dues, and then virtuously declaring that, until they 
were allowed “to take that half-million out of the pockets of a 
small and politically obnoxious class, no metropolitan improve- 
ments shall be carried out.” Betterment is defined by Mr. 
Baumann as an American principle of taxation, at least as it is 
adopted by the majority of the London County Council, though 
the new edition of it in some respects goes beyond the American 
system, as Mr. Baumann’s comparison of the Council's proposals 
and American procedure does very convincingly show. 

Whose Fault? by Ellis J. Davis (Digby, Long, & Co.), is “ the 
story of a trial at Nisi Prius,” and is not fiction, as the unwary 
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might think, excepting that the case set forth is purely imaginary, 
but a complete account ofa trial, with all preliminary matters as 
to instructing counsel, and so forth. It may be useful to the inex- 
perienced or impending litigant, but we cannot say it is exciting. 

Mr. Charles T. C. James has written livelier fiction than that he 
has entitled Mrs Grundy at Home (Ward & Downey). All the 
persons represented in this odd domestic drama are designed in 
the most fearless spirit of caricature, and Mrs. Grundy herself— 


_ a difficult theme for the caricaturist—is the wildest example of 


the company. 

The distressed house-mistress is provided with much good in 
Daily Dinners, by Nancy Lake (Warne & Co.), wherein are col- 
lected three hundred and sixty-six distinct menus in French and 
English—a calendar of dinners, in fact, for the ordinary use of 
people with moderate means, They are dinners of the right kind, 
too, and wholly free from repetitions. Every dish is new, from 
day to day, through the whole round of the year. 

We havealsoreceived Comparative Syntax of Greek and Latin, by 
Eustace Hamilton Miles, Part I. (Macmillan & Bowes) ; Nicholas 
Ferrar ; his Household and his Friends, with a preface by Canon 
Carter (Longmans & Co.); Von Moltke'’s Franco-German War of 
1870-71, translated by Archibald Forbes (Osgood, McIlvaine, & 
Co.); Russia under Alexander ITI, (Fisher Unwin), translated 
from the German of H. von Samson-Himmelstierna, by J. 
Morrison, M.A., with an introduction by Felix Volkhofsky ; 
Commentaries on the History of England, by Montagu Burrows 
(Blackwood & Sons); People of Finland in Archaic Times, com- 
piled by J. C. Brown, LL.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
& Co.); The Theory and Practice of Handwriting, by John 
Jackson (Sampson Low & Co.); Hart's Army List, Militia List, 
§c., for 1893 (John Murray); The City and the Land, Seven 
Palestine Exploration Fund Lectures (A. P. Watt); Evolution, 
and Man's Place in Nature, by Henry Calderwood, LL.D. 
{Macmillan & (o.); The Duchess of Berry and the Court of 
Charles X., from the French of Imbert de Saint-Amand 
(Hutchinson & Co.); From our Dead Selves to Higher Things, by 
Frederick James Grant (Nisbet & Co.); Old London Cries, by 
Andrew Tuer, cheap edition (Leadenhall Press); Poems; Lyric 
and Dramatic, by John Henry Brown (Ottawa: Durie); Early 
Poems, by Sir Reginald John Cust (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
& Co.); The Political View of History, an Address by W. E. 
H. Lecky, LL.D. (Arnold); Plato’s Dialogues, a Selection from 


- Dr. Whewell’s translation (Bell & Sons); the Vita Nuova of 


Dante, with Notes and Comments in English by N. Perini 
(Hachette & Co.) ; Songs and Verses, by H. C. Bentley (Chapman 
& Hall); A Spray of Lilac, and other Poems, by Marie Hender- 
wick Browne (Isbister & Co.); Babette Vivian, by Christel 
(Digby, Long, & Co.); East and West; or, Alexander's Death 
(Bell & Sons); Songs of an Evile, by V. E. Marsden (Stott) ; 
Horace’s Satires, Book I., translated by Edward Ross Wharton, 
M.A., with text (Parker & Co.) ; Archeologia Oxoniensis, Parts I. 
and il. (Frowde) ; Fruit Farming for Profit in California, by 
Dwight Whiting, with maps and illustrations (Griffith, Farran, & 
Co.); A Manual of Dairy Work, by James Muir (Macmillan & 
Co.) ; Reminders for Conveyancers, by Herbert M. Broughton 
(H. Cox) ; Vivisection, by Edward Carpenter and Edward Maitland 
(Reeves); and the fifth edition of Mr. James Simson’s Manual 
of Syllabie Shorthand (Elliot Stock). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricr, 38 Sovrnampron Srreet, Strand, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 


The Sarurpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
Jrom Messrs. Borveav & Cunvittet, 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosaue Durrrron, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosqup Micurt, Boulevard des Capucines. 


The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LYCEUM —“ BECKET.”—Every Evening (except Saturday 
next, March 18), at 8.15, BECKET,” by ALFRED! LORD TENNYSON. 


Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5 ed by letter or telegram.—L. YCEUM. 


HER MAJ] ESTY THE QUEEN havin ing graciously com- 
manded a “ BECKET,” at Windsor Cas on ea RS he next, 
March isthe LYCEUM THEATRE will be CLOSED on that Evening.—LYCK 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN GARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & COS Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RUGS 


Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks im 
Europe combined. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY'’S GOVERNMENT. 


REMINGTON 
Siandard Typewriter. 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
DURABILITY, RANGE OF WORK, 
AND SIMPLICITY. 


Used and endorsed as the best by upwards of thirty of the leading British 
Railway Companies, after an exhaustive test by their principal Engineers. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
100 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. E.C. 


CATARRH, ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 


HOME TREATM 


Sufferers are not aware that these are or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result is that as.mple remedy has been formulated whereby these distressing 

diseases are rapidly and permauently cured by a few simple applications made at 
home by the patient once in two weeks, A Pamphlet explaining this new treat- 
ment is sent on receipt of 24d. stamp by A. HutTron Drxon, 43 & 45 East Bloor 
Street, Torohto, Canada. —Scientific American, 


“LANCET” 
FOR KIDNEY. COMPLAINTS. 


“G.B.” 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
PAID. WH ISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIBTORS: 
GEORGE BACK & 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATB. 


THE NEW FLOWER From §. AFRICA 
(NEMESIA STRUMOSA SUTTON)). 


Remarkable for the beauty and abundance of its flowers, wonderful colours and 
long duration of blooming. * Cultivation same as for the Aster, Phlox, and oter 
half-hardy annuals. 

Price of Seed, 2s. 6d. per packet, post free; can only be obtained’ from 


SUTTON & SONS, THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, READING. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION, MONDAY to FRIDAY, Is. SATURDAY, 2s. 6d. before 5.0 ; Is. after 5.0. 
OA tri CONCERT, March 18, at 3.0.—Vocalist, Miss 


Mary Harris. So’o Violin. Dr. Jesoch Joachim, Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 

me will include Symphony No. 3 ia E flat, * thenish Prelude 

= arch from “ Boabdil" (Moszkowski); Scotch Overture, “* The Land of the Mountain 

(Hamish Mac Cana), Concerto for No.8,“ Ges_ng- 
Spohr). Seats, 3 » ls. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS.—ANNUAL 

of the SOCIET with a SELECTION from the ETCHEN WORK 

of OLD MASTE NOW OPEN at’the SOCIELY’S GALLERY, 54 Pall Mall East, 
from Ten till Five A. STEWART, Secretary. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES, 


GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and SCULP URE, by living British and 
Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN to the Public. Admission, One Shilling. %e too 


ITERARY.—MSS. and PROOFS carefully Revised and 
The Queen's English up to date.” (see Press Opinions), 


T°! INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full lars and terms, 
vent gratia. "The Tat Private yt . B.BTOCKER, Lan- 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 


HAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
py dl, for SCHOLARSHIPS will! be held on May 30,3!,and Junel. Eleven Scholar- 
value ranging between £30 and £20 per annum will be ewarded. Chi 
4. JH and Mathematics. Candidates must be under poly to the 
The College, Cheltenham. 


INDIAN nENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
The COURSE of STUDY 


STAIN 
t an ENGINE tin Burope, 

the Colonies. About FORTY-FIVE STUDENTS be admitted. in 
ber for Com of will TWELVE A 


Yor particulars apply to the at the College. 
SSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. By 


an Examination, held simultaneously at Ro-wal! and at Oxford, on April 5,6, and 
t Thirteen Scholarshigs will be owarded, varying from 60 Guineas to » n to 
under fifteen (seniors), or under fourteen (juniors), on Lady Day, 1 For 

ulars apply, Hea v-MAsTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


DURHAM SCHOOL. — THREE JUNIOR and FOUR 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, ine bea value from £55 to £25 a year, will be com- 
on June 14. One Scholarshio wil — for Mathematics. ts must not 
in wealthy - 1K, b d from the HEAD-MASTER. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE—FOR LADIES. 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1892-93. 
Education of the highest class Ladies. by Tutorial Instruction, Private Lessons, and 
University Lectures and Classes: the Art Scientific Collections of the Crystal Palace 
for Practical Ed ucation. 
Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &e. Disti 
There is a JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee. 
Particulars in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
I. MECHANICAL COURSE. II. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 
111. PpjosiaL DIVISION. For preliminary Practical Training of Young Men for 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 
F.K.J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Superintendent Educational Department, 


HOTELS. 
TLFRACOMBE. .—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Warmest Sea- 


anni. Winter i in EB First-class ret from London (Waterloo), and 
Days’ Board, Roo: GUINEAS, until March 4. 


- — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
ier. Spacious 


PR ay West Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
pom service. lent wines. one, tariff. Electric Light 
anager. 


in all roo Eo. HECKFORD. Ma 
youn, BRINSMEAD BONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


INNEFORD’'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, H 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DP =SEFrorps MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle aperient 
for delicate constitutions, Ladies, 

Children and Infants. 


8o0ld throughout the World. 


Cry of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Square, 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.B.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering vow about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
children a month old to adults over %. Over 461,850 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be 
Benkers, Lioyd's Bank, Limited, 


thaocfully received by the Societys 
Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 
JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
FIRE. 


T= IMPERIAL COMPANY LIMITED. 

Est. 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000 CLAIMS PAID.. +» £36,000,000 


ANN NUITIES. 
FOR THE Latest’ DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 
Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. Founpgp 1719. 
ei OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFIOB IN THE WORLD, 
Sum Insured 1891, £373,700,000. 


LONDON LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.O. 
Established 1806. Funds in hand, 24,150,000. 


The Association's HALF Premium system provides a maximum of Assurance 
at a minimum of cost. 


Premium for each £100 Assurance. + A half (if amounting to £10) Ld a 
Member's ordinary premium during 
the fir-t seven years may remain as a 
seven years t Eighth Y¥: loan on the policy, interest (four per 
cent. only is now charged) bei 
2s. d. £8 4 paid. It is anticipated that the eighth 
25 1 01 year’s premium will be reduced hy not 
35 113 6 oa ae less than 61 per cent, (with the pros- 
45 24 11 0 pect of further gradual reduction) ond 
55 3 4 9 210 6 the loan may then be — by 
65 41465 313 8 ments or continued at pleasure. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE CENT.I NTEREST allowed separable on 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, y 
wn below £100. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANN OT TIES Purchased and Sold. SAVINGS 

DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of re. the bank receives small sums on de 
allows interest at the PEK ENT. ver annum 

BIRKBECK ALMAN. A ars, ree, on @ 

FRANCIS RAVE ROFT, Manager. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, 8,W. 


Patrons. 
E.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.B.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TEOK. 


Theobject of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a“ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry,to fitthem for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pr - 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor, 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSORIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
grat fully received by Messrs. & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, and 
by theSecreragy,at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, 8,.W., where all communications 


should be addressed, 
WEMYSS, Chairman. 
B. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


S?., GEORGES HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner, 8.W.— 
of Governors ADDITIONAL ANNUAL 
TIONS DONATIONS to enable them to carry om the ever-increasing work of 


Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, 8.W. 


Treasurers. 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G, 
CHARLES L. TODD, Sceretary. 
‘St. George's Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold landed 380” 


J. B. MOSSE, Esq. 
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SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


L=AVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


q N & CO. Head Offi 
Managers... { PERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, Lond, 
For apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Offic , 
1s Cockspur Btrect, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


P. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
GYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... } every week. 


COLOMBO. CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN 

STRALIA, ZEALAND, TASMANIA, and 


every fortnight. 


amt London, 
ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 


vid Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 


ABERDEEN.........+ Capt. C. Tay! 
AUSTRALASIAN .. 
Capt. A. Dough 


These cent full-powered Steamers will sail as above for MELBOURNE and 
SYDNEY. tak for all Australian and Zealand Ports. The accommoda- 
tion for First and Third Classe Passengers is very superior, and a Surgeon will accompany 
each ta Fares—Saloon from £5 ; Third Class fon 14 Guineas, 

Apply to the Owners, Gro. Tuompson & Co., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C. ; or to the West- 

Agents, SEWELL & CROWTHER, 18 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
HILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
1,815children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 


Particulars of how the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 
Bociety will be sent oa application. 


An Emigration Azency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained fcr 
the reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 

Bankers—Messre. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


(CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. ——FUNDS | are 
gal in nthe buildings. Annual £24,000, towards the fined 
HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &e. 


— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED~—Telegraphic Address: Bookuen, 

136 STRAND, W.C., anp 27 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOR®BIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anv 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


RELLERS. of 27 and 20 West 23rd Street Street New York, and BEDFORD STRE 

re to attent f 

cellent facilities Pressed by thelr h House in Tom FUGLIC 
je terms, orders for their own 8, 

BOOKS and PERIODICALS._CATALOGUES cout ALL 


THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magasine for 
Churchmen and Churchwomen. 


ILLUSTRATED. Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS of the MARCH Number. 


THE HOLY INCARNATION. (Tilustrated.) By W. H. Jewirr. 
SHAMANISM: THE OLDEST HEATHEN RBLIOION. 
iy the Rev. J. SHBEPSHANKS, 
THE GREAT ENIGMA. Review. 4 the Rev. G. Ho.pan. 
CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM AT THE NEW Gali pay. 
ev GURNEY. 
THE SLOWLY GRINDING MILLS. Chaps. XXXII 
Banks, 
A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SCHOOLMISTRESS 
ALICE POLLARD, 
THE DREAM OF THE ROOD. By KaTucess Kyox. 
A LAYMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS, (Tilustrated.) By“ G. W." 
RONALD'S REVENGE. By 
CHILDREN’S PAGES—-WHAT DAISY SAW. (Illustrated. 
By CaRRINGTON, 
UNDER THE BIBLE AND SUN—NEWBERY HOME, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


JUST READY. 


THROUGH THICK and THIN. By Margery 


Hous, Author of “ Anthony Fairfax" &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The LAST of the DYNMOKES. By Claude 


Bray, Author of “ To Save Himself.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


IN A PROMISED LAND. ByM. A.Bengough 


Author of “So Near Akin.” 3 vuls. crown Svo. 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. 
Author of “ The Dailys of Sodden Fen” &c, 2 vols. crown 


By the 


SALE OF BETWEEN ONE AND TWO MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Thirty-four Novels may now be obtained. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. scarlet cloth, 3s, 6d. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the ing Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
d, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 ro 834 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


211 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; anv 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
NEW BOOKS ON PALESTINE. 
Now ready, crown Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
(THE CITY and the LAND: a Course of Seven Lectures om 
Palestine by Sir Cu. Mojor Conpea, Canon Taistaam, W. Besant, and 
Just published, crown §vo cloth, price 5s. 
(THE TELL AMARNA TABLETS. Translated from the 
Major R. Convga, D.C.L., LL.D., &e, 
dy, Third aud Revised Edition, 8vo. 6s, 
HET! and MO. ‘B: a Narrative of the Expedition for the 
Survey of Eastera Palestine. By Major Conpgr, D.C.L., R.E., &c, 


Published for the PALESTINE EXPLOR«TION FUND by A. P. Warr & Sox, 
2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
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MACMILLAN & 00.3 NEW BOOKS. 


SOME LECTURES by the late SIR GEORGE 


E. PAGET. KC B., M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Edited, from MSS., with a Memoir, by CHARLES E. 
Pacer. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 


THE LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS. 


Edited by his Sister-in-Law and his Eldest Daughter. 1833-1870, Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
THE STORY of JOHN TREVENNICK. 


By Water C. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ Absolutely delightful reading. The interest of the 
narrative never flags fora moment. All the minor characters are sketched with 
@ light but firm and skilful hand. Mr. Rhoades is a novelist by natural selection, 
cand we shall look for many another good story from his facile pen.” 


A MERE CIPHER. By Mary Anceta DIcKENS 


Author of “Cross Currents.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE MARPLOT. By Royse Lysacur. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Wow ready at tha libraries, the Booksellars’, and the Bookstalls. 
Mr. A. Kevill-Davies’ New Novel, ‘‘ DOLLARS ARE 


TRUMPS: a Story of New York Life of To-day.” 1 vol. fancy boards, 
price 3s. 6d. 


Now ready—THERE IS NO DEATH. By Florence 


MarryaT. ‘Sixth Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


Now ready.—Mrs. Walford’s ‘‘ HISTORY of a WEEK” 


is now published in paper boards, price 2s, May also be had in cloth, 
price 2s, 6d. . 


Immediately—The DUCHESS. By Mrs. Hungerford, 


Author of “ Molly Bawn.” Being a New Volume in “ The StaudarJ Library 
‘iction.” Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


CHOLERA.—THE COMING DANGER: 
HOW TO AVOID 
CHOLERA: First Aid in Cholera. By W. Murrett, M.D. On a card, eyeletted 
and taped price 6d, 
CHOLERA: What to do till the Doctor comes. A leaflet, price 1d, each, or és. 6d. 
100 for distribution (specimen sent for 4d. stamp). 


per 
POISONING : First Aid in Poisoning. By W. Murrett, M.D. On a card, eye- 
letted and taped, price 1s. 


THE BEST EDITIONS OF IBSEN’S FAMOUS BOOKS. 
NORA: a Drama of Norwegian Social Life. Trans- 


lated by Frances Lorp. Cloth, price Is. 
Cloth, 


GHOSTS. Translated by Frances Lord. 


price Is, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 


THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her ENGLISH GOVERNESS (Miss E. CHENNELLS). 


Being a Record of Three Years’ Residence at the Court 


of Ismael Pasha, Khédive. 
With FIVE PORTRAITS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


SuMMARY OF CoNTENTs :—Introduction — Arrival in Egypt —First Visit to the 
'Pyramids—First Visit to the Harem—Journey up the Nile—Return to Cairo— 
Whirling Dervishes—Invitation to a Wedding—Curio-ity of Turkish Women— 
Story of a Pilyrimage to Mecca—Old Cairo—Marriage Contracts—Harem at Gezireh 
— Customs in the Harem—Treatment of New-born In‘ants—Marriage of the Prin- 
-cess—Curious Superstition about Brides—Amusements in the Herem—Married Life 
in the East contrasted with that in England—Ramadan in the Harem—lIiiness of 
the Princess—Her Death—Conclusion. 


‘WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


"THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United Kingd 
All other parts of the World.............ccccesesees 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Sixty-second Edition. With the Arms beautifully engraved. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1893. Corrected by the Nobility. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR-GENERAL A. RUXTON MACMAHON. 
Now ready. 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 12s, 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA. 


By Major-Gereral A, Ruxron MacMAHON, formerly H.M. Political Agent at 
the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 
DEAREST. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“ Viva,” “ My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 3 vols. 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. By Atcrrnon 


Gissixa, Author of “A Moorland Idyll,” “A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


THROUGH ANOTHER MAN’S’ EYES. 


By Hotes, 3 vols. 


HUGH DEYNE of PLAS IDRYS. By 


Vere CLAVERING, Author of “A Modern Delilah,” “ Barcaldine,” 
3 vols. 


IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. By 


peas Wurrsy, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick” &c. 
3¥ 


A WOMAN in TEN THOUSAND. By 


Frerrot VANCE. 8 vols, 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
DONOVAN. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WE TWO. | WON BY WAITING. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ONE-VOLUME COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 6s, 


PASSING THE LOVE OF 
WOMEN. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, uniform in style. 


PHILIP METHUEN. 


“Philip Methuen’ is unquestionably a novel outside and above the common 
order. Its materials are ent, they are aged effectively, and marked with 
artistic power.... Moreover, though among the commonest of fictitious machinery, 
the situation as between Philip and Anna contains elements of originality as well 
as of unusual vigour. The book may ba highly recommended." —G@raphic. 


THE ALBION POETS.—New Volume. 


In large crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN DRYDEN. Con- 
taining the Original Poems, Tales, T: tions, and additional Lyrics trom 
the Plays. With Memoir, Notes, Glossary, &c. Compiled by the Editor of 
the “ Chandos Classics.” 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


In crown 8vo. sewed, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s.; cloth gilt, 23. 6d. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT, Essayist and Critic. Selec- 
tious from bis Writings. With a Memoir, Biographical and Critical, by 
ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of “ The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion” &c. 

“ Mr. Ireland has donea service to our literature by publishing ‘ Hazlitt,’ for few 
eseayists are better worth reading. The editor has written an excellent memoir, 
and in every way done his work we!l."—Atheneum, 

“Mr. Ireland has made a wide and excellent selection from Hazlitt’s works, so 
ample and judicious that while it may no doubt lead to a study of the complete 
essays, it may be said to afford in itself the material for a fair conclusion as to the 
place which he should occupy in our literature.”—Morning Post. 


BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
VICTORIA, QUEEN EMPRESS. 


By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 30s. 
“The glimpses of home-life at Windsor and at Buckingham Palace are often 
amusing and always interesting.” —Court Journal. 
THE FAMILY LIFE OF 


HEINRICH HEINE. 


Illustrated Hundred and hitherto 
Uapuclished Letters addressed by him to different 
Members of his Family. 


Edited by his Nephew, Baron LUDWIG von EMBDEN. 
Translated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
8vo. with Portraite, 12s, 6d. [Just published, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 


By SARAH GRAND, 
Author of “ Ideala” &c. 3 vols, 

“We do not propose to spoil anybody's complete enjoyment of the ‘ Heavenly 
Twins’ by disclosing a single incident of the story, or by reproducing one of the 
thousands of sparkling sayings and laughable ‘situations’ with which it abounds. 
All we have to say at present about this romance is that everybody ought to read 
it, for it is an inexhaustible source of refreshing and highly stimulating entertain- 
ment.”—Daily Telegraph. 


KITTY’S FATHER. 


By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of “The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane” &c. 3 vols. 


“ The Baron heartily recommends Frank Barrett’s novel, ‘ Kitty’s Father.’. 
A thoroughly absorbing plot, well worked out, and interesting right up to the ast 
page. Most decidedly read it, quoth the Baron.”—Baron de Book- Worms in Pu: 


A NEW BOOK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


WRECKAGE : Seven Studies. By Hubert 


CRACKANTHORPE. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. [Just published. 


THE O’CONNORS of BALLINAHINCH. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of * Molly Bawn,” “ Nor Wife, Nor Maid,” 


&c. &c. 6s. 
“ The humour of the book is delicious. .....The love escapades of the three O'’Connors 
make delightful reading ; and there is no ‘padding to dilute the genuine and Eee wit 
to be found in almost every page.” —Daily Telegraph. 


AVENGED on SOCIETY. By H. F. Wood, 


4 of * ‘The Passenger from Scotland Yard” &c. 1 vol crown Svo. 6s, 
ing if not a thrillingly exciting volume.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Loupom; WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


W. H. ALLEN & C0.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The PRIVATE LIFE of an EMINENT POLITICIAN. 


(Re dered into English from “La Vie Privée de Michel Tessier.”) By 
Ex.ovarD Rop. 2 vols, 

The cleverness of the book is remarkable, ite skill J my Go he situations un- 
questionable, its boldness retreshing, its modernity 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The HARLEQUIN OPAL: a Romance. By Fergus. 
Home, Author of * The Island of Fantasy ” &c. [Ready March 15, 
8vo. 852 pages, with 
Authority of the Secret 
The INDIAN E EMPIRE, ‘its PEOPLE, ., HISTORY, , and 


PRODUCIS. By sir W. W. I, LL.D. 
Crown &vo. Illustrated, 


IN the VINE COUNTRY. By E.. . Somerville and 


Ross, Autnors of * * Through Connemara ina Governess Cat” 
“ A bright and artless narrative of travel." — Times. [Just published. 
ends close the book with a feeling of —regret that we cannot forget it all, anc so have 
the pleasure of reading it again quite f But that pleasure we offer to others. with w 
last word of assurance dat Coase whe teay less enough to forego it will miss one of 
the most joyous volumes of the season.” — Daily Chronicle. 


ORNITHOLOGY in RELATION to AGRICULTURE 


= HORTICULTURE, By Various Writers. Edited by Jonn Watson, 


LS, 
Will form text-book of a reliable kind in, agriculturists at large in their 
y with helt fe feathered friends a ike." Herald. 
g20d book that every agriculturist should possess. ag and Water. 


Crown 8vo, with Plan: 


ESSAYS on NAVAL DEFENCE. “By Vice-Admiral 


P. H. Cotoms, Author of * Naval Warfare.” 

“ Admiral Colomb has done the country a service in keeping it well in mina of its perils. 
Highly technical as much of his work is, we hope it will receive from the general reader the 
attent jon it deserves." Yorkshire J’ost. 

papers may be regarded as the latest voice of science on the great and complex 
problem of naval defence.’ m. 


WORDS on EXISTING. RELIGIONS. By the Hon. 
A. 8. G. Cannise, Author of “ Thoughts on Shakspeare’s Theatrical Plays,” 
“ Revolted Ir. land,” . (Just ready. 


GUN, ROD, and “SADDLE. “By. ‘Parker Gillmore 
Ubique *), Avtror of Prairie and Forest” 
**Teems with valuable information and pleasant "Daily 
“ The sportsman will read his vages with profit and interest."—Scotsma 
Crown &vo. 6s, 
The STORY of a DACOITY. Nagoji the Poeder 
Naik, and the Lolapur Week. By G.K. Berna 1 Forests Department), 
New Edition. 1 vol. crown Svo, 6 


The CHRONICLES of BUDGEPORE ; or, Sketches of 


Life in Upper india. By Iurupus PRiIcHARD, 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE IxpiAa OFFICE. 


G. P, PUTNAM'S SONS LIST. 


JOHN WYCLIF, enue of the Schoolmen 


and First of the English Reformers, By LEwIs SERGEANT. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. ; roxburgh, 6s. 


(Vol. VII. “HEROES OF THE NATIONS” Series.) 
NADAILLAC.—The CUSTOMS and MONU- 


MENTS of PREHISTORIC PEOPLES, By the Marquis NaDAILiac. 
Translated by Nancy Bett (N. D’Anvers). Fully Illustrated. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


The CAMPAIGN of WATERLOO: a Mili- 


tary History. By Joun CopMAN Ropkrs. With 2 Maps. 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


An ATLAS of the CAMPAIGN of WATER- 


LOO. Containing 14 Maps and Battle Pians. Royal 4to. cloth extra, 21s. net. 


WHIST NUGGETS: Papers about Whist 


and WHIST PLAYERS. Compiled by W.G. McGuckin. Cloth extra, gilt 
tops, 2s. 6d. 

PARTIAL List OF ConNTENTS :—Whist and Whist Players, ABRAHAM Haywarp 
—Modern Whist, Lonpon QuarrerLy Review —Thirty-nine Articles of Whist, 
RICHARD IRvinG Dunpar—Rbyming Maxims, WILLIAM Pote—The Duffer's Whist 
Maxims, CAVENDISH — Cards Spiritualized — Mrs, Battle’s Opinions on Whist, 
LamMp—Ladies’ Wrist, Specraton—A Whist Party, H. Wetcu— 
A Hand at Cards, G. W. P.—Metternich’s Whist, CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, 


HERMAN MELVILLE'S WORKS. 


A Re-issue, by arrangement with the family of the late HERMAN 
MELVILLE, of his famous Romances of the Southern Seas. Edited, with 
Biographical and Critical Introduction, by ARTHUR STEDMAN. The 
Series will comprise 4 vols. post 8vo. cloth gilt, price 6s. per volume. 


1. TYPEE: a Real Ro- | 3. MOBY DICK; or, th the 


mance o/ the Southern Seas. White Whale. 


(Ready. 
2. OMOO: a Sequel to 


Typee.” (Next week. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; axp NEW YORK. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 
FRANCIS RABELAIS. Five Books of the Lives, 


HEKOIC DEVS, and SAYINGS of GARGANTUA and his SON PANTA- 
GRUEL. Translated by Sir THomas Ungunart and Prrer ANTONY 
Mortrevx. With an Introduction by ANATOLE DE MONTAIGLON, and 14 Illus- 
trations by L. Chalon. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. £3 3s, net. 
Also 21v copies on Japanese vellum, with 2 additional Illustrations. - 
Price £6 ¢s. net. (All subscribed.) 


ESSEX: HIGHWAYS, BYWAYS, and WATERWAYS. 


Written aud Lliustrated by C. R. B. BARRETT. 2 vols. 4to. 12s. 6d. net per 


volume. 
INFORMATION for PILGRIMS (1498). Edited by 


E. Gorpon Durr. Fep. 4to. 10s 6d. net (350 copies pinted,) 


ANACREON. The GREEK Text, with THOMAS 


STANLEY'S Translation of the * Anacreontea.” Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
With 10 !llustrations by J. R. Weguelin. Fep. 4to. 21s. net. 
Also 110 copies on Japanese vellum, with an additional Illustration, £2 2s. net. 
(Out of print.) 


PLAYS of SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. Edited by 


W.C. Warp, 2 vols. = copies printea.) 


EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS : Recollections of 


Mazzini and his Friends. 10s 6d, 
T ALLEN. 


SCIENCE in ARCADY. “Crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
ROBERT HERRICK. Edited by A. Ww. Pollard, with 


Preface by SWINBURNE, 2 vols, 12mo, 10s. 


ANDREW ‘MARVELL. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
2 1 


EDMUND ‘WALLER. Edited by G. Thorn Drury. 
JOHN “GAY. Edited by John Underhill. 2 vols. 
price is, net. [in a Sew days, 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
An EASTER VACATION. ANovel. By Moira O'Neill. 


Svo. Ready. 


SHIPS" that PASS in the NIGHT. By Beatrice 
The MATE of t the **VANCOUVER.” By Morley 
JOHN ‘SQUIRE'S “SECRET. C. J. Wills. New 
TOLD ‘in the VERANDAH: in the Life 


of Colonel Bow.ona, set down by his ; Pas ( Third Edition in a few days. 


LONDON: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 283 
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MESSRS. 


‘LONGMANS & CO.’S 


LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 9s. net. 


HOMER AND THE EPIC. 


By ANDREW LANG, M.A. 
Hon. LL.D, St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


Coytexts :—Homer’s Place in Literature—Introduction to Wolf—Wolf's Theory—Criticisms of Wolf—The Composition of the Iliad—Odysseus 
and the Extant Odyssey—Composition of the Odyssey: Modern Theories—Composition of the Odyssey : Attacks on Book [.—Attempts to Date the 
Odyssey —Calypso and Circee—Attempts to dislocate the Oivssey—Conclusion of the Odyssey—The Lost Epics of Greece—H mer and Archeology— 
Homer and other Early Epics—The “Song of Roland ”—The “ Kalewala””—Appendix. 


THE TIMES —“ The book covers a!l the ground of ancient and modern criti- 
cism. Mr. Lang takes us book by book through the Iliad and Odyssey, noticing 
and refuting order each objection to the of charge of interpo- 
aod each supposition of inconsistency. . Besides extraordi- 


yy critic ability, and special knowledge of early epic poetry in many languages, 
r. Lang brings to the task of Homeric criticism something perhaps, even rarer— 
breadth of view and keen sense of what is ridiculous in criticism.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON ; 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. By J. A. Froups. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 
MR. LECKY’S “ ENGLAND.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHT- 


EENTH CENTURY. By Wittram E. H. Lecxy. Castner Epirion, 12 vols. 
crown 8vo. 6s. each (England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 5 vols.). 


SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. 


Frrzpatrick, F.S.A., Author of “Ireland before the Union” & Second 
Edition, Revised. 8vo. 14s. 


“A most original and interesting account...... Will be found of the utmost 
value. Mr. Fitzpatrick is the greatest living authority on the Secret History..... 
This enigma of history [Turner] becomes as real a personage as Pelham or Sidney: 
and his drafts, his aliases, and his — which | have long been among the best 
kept secrets of political d to us with as much certainty as 
the speeches of Grattan or the letters oat ‘Cornwallis. Mr. Fitz vatrick, as a rule, is 
far more astute than the Irish authorities or even the French poli e.” 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated from the French. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown-8vo.. 
Price 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


The ANNEID of VERGIL. Books I. to VL. 


Translated into English verse by James RuoapEs. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ Will be read with pleasure both by scholars and by lovers of poetry for 


its own sake, and will inspire all i its readers with a hope that Mr. Rhoades will not 
let his rendering end where it now stands.” —Scofsman. 


PEOPLE’S BANKS: a Record of Social and 
Economic Success. By Henry W. Woirr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“An important subject, and one, we —, hitherto” untouched by English 
writers, is treated of here by Mr. Wolff...... ‘ne book will be found valuable.” 
Times. 


. The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Ricnarp 


Jerrerize?. With a Portrait from the bust in Salisbury Cathedral. New 
Edition. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ The courtship, married life, m: , and death of Madge, the field-worker, may 
very profitably be compared with sim lar scenes in the work of Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
It will show Jefferies excelied in knowledge of country life as much as Mr. Hardy 
does in literary skili and narrative power.” —<St. James’s Gazette. 


KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By the Earr or 


Lyrrox. With 1 Plate and on Title-page b; B 


NEW NOVELS. 
KEITH DERAMORE. By the Author of 


“ Miss Molly.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


vauthor.”—Glasgow 
A MORAL DILEMMA. adie THOMPSON. 
“ A lively, agreeable, bit of fiction.” —<Scottish Leader. 


interesting bit 
good plot....., The interest aroused b the characters 
is considerable, and the incidents of the story are ingenious.’—G odio, 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B.Watrorp, 


Authorof “Mr. Smith ” &. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, €4. 

“ A clever and a pretty tale, worthy of Mrs.Walford’s deft and accompli<hed pen,” 
St. James's Gazette, 
The Mischief of Monica’ may be placed among Mrs. Walford’s best works.” 
Lady's Pictorial, 


HISTORIC TOWNS (New Volume). 
YORK. By James Rarne, M.A., D.C.L., 


Chancellor and Canon Residentiary of York. With Map of the Weems 
Fortresses at York, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ Of the ancient cities and towns in the United Kingdom, few are more interesting 
than York, and no one is better qualified to set forth its historic interest pom 
Canon Raine, the learned Chancellor of the archdiocese. This he has done in * York,’ 
the latest volume of the series of ‘ Historic Towns.’ "— Times. 


The LAND of HOME RULE: an Essay 


= the History and of the Man. By WALPOLE, 
‘eutenaot-Governor the Island, Au’ an 
1815-1858." Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The book is a good book, and much the best history of the island that has yet 
appeared ; probably is the only history worth calling by that name.” 

National Observer. 

“ A picturesque and vivid narrative...... as well as being a lucid account of the 
ancient autonomous constitution which already exists within the boundaries of 
the United Kingdom. As a contribution to the literature of the grext political 
controversy of the hour, it is especially and ble.” — Weekly Sun, 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET. By 
E. F. Knicut, Author of “ The Cruise of the Alerte ” &c. [Jn the press. 

*,* The book is a narrative of recent travel in Kashmir, Baltistan. Ladak, Gilgit, 

and the — countries. It contains a description of a visit to the Lamaseries 

of Western Tibet, an explanation of our present policy in Kashmir and in the 

countries beyond Gilgit, ~. of the steps that are being taken to safeguard our 


interests on that North-west frontier of India. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1892. 


SOME LIGHTS of SCIENCE on the FAITH: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1892. By the Right Rev. ALFRED Barry, 
D.D, Canon of Windsor, formerly Bishop of Sydney, Metropolitan of New 
South Wales, and Primate of Australia. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT 


in MAGADHA andin CEYLON. By D.D., 
Bishop of Colombo, President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 8vo. 168, 

“An excellent and trustworthy account of Buddhism, based on a study of the 
best work on the subject, and enriched by many valuable materials derived from 
a scholar-like study of the original Pali documents.” 

Prof. F. Max MULLER in the New Review. 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By H.S. 


gel M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 73 

“ For men and women who are really perplexed by the clamour of voices around 
them, bidding them give up the faith of the Gospel, and who really waut to learn 
how to look at the facts to which the sceptic and agnostic point without losing 
their hold on the Church's creed, we can imagine nothing better calculated to re- 
assure them and restore their confidence than the ‘ Pleas’ which Mr. Holland here 
offers.” —Guardian, 


MORALITY in DOCTRINE. Sermons by 


WruaM a, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Honorary Cauon of Cumbrae. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


The CREED, or a PHILOSOPHY. By the 


Rev. Tuomas Moziey, M.A., Author of “Reminiscences of Oriel College” 
&c, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


The DECALOGUE. By Exizasetu Worps- 


Principal of Lady Hall, Oxford, Author of “ Illustrations 
of the Oreed.” Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d 
“We commend these addresses for their high tone and sterling commonsense 
eovcecs The book is one which conductors of Bib!e classes would do well to study.” 
Quiver, 


NICHOLAS FERRAR: his Household and 


his Friends. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carrer, M.A , Hon. Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With Portrait, engraved after a Picture by Cornelius 
Janssen at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 63. 


London : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. A 


NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16TH STREET. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & O0., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 


at the Offer, No. 86 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, March 11, 1893 
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